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I’ve introduced this page for a variety of reasons—some nakedly commercial, some 
practical, and others simply a matter of that most compelling of philosophies, suck-it- 
and-see. The commercial reason is to eliminate screaching phone calls from irate 
advertisers moaning about their ads being on adjacent pages; the practical reason is 
the need to present all the scrappy bits and pieces on one page and in a form that’s 
not altogether offensive and also to be able to include in such a page, scrappy bits of 
information that we ought to include, such as photo credits. 

And the suick-it-andssce approach has grown out of a need to ensure that ZigZag 
prospers~ not simply to make loads of bread, but to make loads of bread that can be 
shoveled back inte our efforts; and maybe one of the ways we can make it more 
enticing is to Maye a more conventiof@l ad im te the features=although I ferventhy 
hope that thif Page never gets to look too Conventional 

Having saidah, let me introdice January’ s features bY Considering the admirable 
Ben Sidra} on page 12. To many of you, PSuippose, he’s little More than a song Writing 
credit on Steve Millers albums, but før me. heihas made ong Of my favourite albums of 
19734 Reel Your Groove’. I say 1973 because it was only last year that I got hold of a 
copy. I'd gong down to Mike Haines’ record shop (he of the Boz Scaggs story ifi ZZ 33) 
t6 Swap my Uriah Heep’s and Black Sabbaths forisome importeéd goodies, amd | was 
in the happy position of being in possession Of fwo copies of an Americam Larry 
Corryell import, one of which I gave Mike. No sooner ‘had he expressed his gratitude 
than he reachéd under the counter and said, Here I’ve been saving this for you, amd it 
was ‘Feel Your Groove’. I took it home an@ played it, and I must confess, was rather 
disappointedsWithsit=Butetimewworevonvand | played it a bit more, and then suddenly I 
found myself playing it Out of conviction, rather than curiosity. I think the album’s 
fabulous, even if the styles he employs aren’t as instantly arresting as those of that some- 
What similar persona, Dan Hicks. The interview was done by Mick Houghton, photo by 
courtesy of Andrew Lauder. 

The admirable Frame tells us the story of Quicksilver Messenger Service on page 4, in- 
vestigates the career of Richard Greene on page 18, and talks about John Stewart on 
page 32. Need Tsay more? 

Loggins and Messina on page 2@ comes from the pen of Jerry Gilbert who works for 
Sounds. l’vewalWalysehad a block about writers Who work for#h@lweeklies, becas their 
features so rarely tramsé¢end this kind of editorial directive-*Do me half a page On 
John Simon, the¥@$@ gap in the special supplement on organs’ (P.S. John Simon is 
Worthan issue@f Sounds). But Jerry and l spent an evening in a well known Soho 
hostelry swapping ‘greatest album traeks Of all, time’ stories, and I was delighted/to revise 
my Opinions, and evensmore delighted when he offered us this interview with the lads. 
fe being 1974 andjall that, I asked John Collis O&Time Out, and John Duffy (Gontractual 
problems prevefit us revealing his idemfity) tõ Comment on 1973. The result’ appear on 
Page 26. And I°Welistéd my albums 6f the year on p4gewhO: 

The nucleus of ZigZag continues to be MẸ, Pete Frame, John Tobler and Michael Wale 
(€ditorial), Julian Stapléton and Nick Lumsden (production), and Jim Maguire (ads and 
busineéssgenerally)We' re Still printed by@Phe\Chesham Press, Germain Street, Chesham, 
Bucks, and distributed by New English Library Barnard’s Inn, High Holborn, EC1. 

Copyright here and abroad of all editorial content isdheldybystheypublishers, Spicebox 
Books, and reproduction in whole or in part is forbidden, save with permission. in 
writing, of the publishers. 

All the best, see you in February. 

Connor 


P.S. After writing all this, the news came through of the three day week. It has, alas, 


meant cutting back from our measley forty pages to a more stringent thirty-six. I’m sorry. 
but with any luck, and a bit of planning we can rectify that in February. 
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The night breeze ripped through my 
stout leather jacket as I strode man- 
fully down the Sausalito seafront to 
keep my appointment at the Trident, 
a plush restaurant/bar whose very 
foundations are lapped by the waters 
of the San Francisco Bay. 


So determined was my step as | cross 
ed the road in front of the Trident 
that | failed to notice the raised cen- 
tral réservation dividing the dual 
carriageways, tripped on the kerb, 
and sprawled headlong, inflicting 
cruel injuries to my knee and palms 
= an ungainly movement which drew 
savage mockery from the car park 
attendants. Dusting off my jeans and 
gathering up the notes, cassettes and 
other junk that lay strewn before me, 
| regained my composure, asked the 
attendants if they'd like to see what 

! did for an encore, and entered the 
lobby to meet the man who once de- 
scribed himself as the world's most 
benign carnivore (and | forgot to ask 
why). 


As it happened, the pink carnation and 
carefully folded copy of the Financial 
Times proved to be unnecessary; I'd 
only seen photographs of him before, 
but I had no difficulty recognising the 
rangy craggy frame of John Cipollina, 
the man who moved mountains as lead 
guitarist with Quicksilver Messenger 
Service. 


For the sake of clarity and in order 
to include as much detail as possible, 
I've decided to split into 3 my expan - 
sion of the interview which followed: 
this part will concern itself with 
Quicksilver's lunacy up until they 
began to solicit a recording contract 
and establish themselves internation- 
ally, the second part (to appear under 
the letter Q in Melody Maker's Rock 
Siants series - Mick Watts and Sod 
willing) will trace the ups and downs 
of their subsequent career, and the 
final part (not sure where that'll be 
appearing yet) will detail Cipollina's 
subsequent activities, including his 
leadership of the nebulous, fabulous 
Sopperhead, 


aiting for Dino 


Dino Valente (yes, he wae there at 
the beginning as well as the end), 
having made a transeontinental hike 
from Greenwiely Village, where held 
achieved a chariamatio eoffeeehouse 
reputation as a distinetive 12 string 
folkle song and dance man at the turn 
of the Sixties, arrived via a frultiess 
year in Los Angeles to start afresh 
in the folk haunts of San Franolsoo' s 
gaudy North Beach district, A couple 
of years later, With little more than 

a local following, a few unissued 
tracks in the can at Autumn Records 


and an ache to investigate some of 
the areas the Beatles had opened up, 
he fell in with a couple of shady 
young characters who appear to have 
been helping to make ends meet by 
making certain scarce and beneficial 
herbs available to a wider public..., 
these were Jim Murray, Gemini loon- 
er extraordinaire, and John Cipollina 
an ex-real estate agent who felt it 
was too late to go back now. 


This was 1964. Inevitably, they set 
about forming a group. "Dino not 
only had a head full of ideas, he was. 
one of the few guys on the scene who 
had a manager - Tom Donahue, who 
owned Autumn Records and a club in 
the city called Mothers. So we knew 
that if we played with Dino, we'd 


have a place to stay. 'Wel!ll start 
our rehearsals tomorrow! Dino told 
us, but the next day, before we had 
played a note together, Dino was 
busted right here in Sausalito and 
taken to jail. Well, Jim and I| sat 
around thinking that he'd be out real 
soon - we were told that he'd be out 
on tuesday, then we were told thurs- 
day, then the following tuesday, then 
maybe....you know. Well, that went 
on for a year anda half! Jim andl, 
meanwhile, were waiting for his re- 
lease and sleeping on this chick's 
floor - no, we weren't even doing 
that; we were sleeping up on Mount 
Tamalpais in a 54 Plymouth that | had 
at the time, 


"Not long after Dino was put inside, 
we met a friend of his, David Frei- 
berg, who'd just got out of jail him- 
self....and because he was a friend 
of Dino's and had just got out, we 
took him into the group, or what was 
trying to become a group. He played 
12 string and was getting around as 
a folksinger, but he wanted to play 
bass, so | loaned him one that | had 
in the trunk of my car and he started 
hanging out with us, learning to play 
bass and singing real good. 


Did you know that Skip Spence was 
in Quicksilver? Neither did 1, but 
he apparently was. "The group at 
this time (64/5) was Jim Murray on 
vocals and harmonica, David Frei- 
berg on bass and vocals, a local guy 
called Casey Sonoban on drums, Skip 
Spence on rhythm guitar and vocals, 
and me on lead guitar, and we were 
rehearsing at the Matrix, a club in 
San Francisco that the Jefferson Air- 
Plane had part ownership of. They 
were letting us use it. Well, one 
day Marty Balin came up to Skip, who 
was standing there with his acoustic 
guitar around his neck, and asked 
him if he'd ever played drums before 
- and Skip told him all about this 
marching band he was in at his high 
school. So he was rolled into the 
Airplane around the same time as 


Casey left....he was crazy, and far 
more at home with congas than be- 
hind a set of drums ~- in fact, he was 
conga player In the original line-up 
of Copperhead, 

"The three of ue that were left began 
to look for a new guitarist and drum 
mer and ran across Gary Duncan and 
Grag Fimore whe had been In a group 
Sallad the Mreoegues, whieh had broken 
uP becauee the service had drafted 
one guy and another had disappeared 
without trace, They were living ina 
basement at 52 Water Street, a crazy 
little alley In North Beach, and my 
Miymouth happened to break down out 
In front the clutch went - so we had 
to stay the night, but we ended up 
staying there for 4 months. Whata 
erazy street that was; a bunch of 
neighbours had got together and had 
painted this long fiery dragon which 
stretehed right down the street..... 
this was the early days of psychedelia 
-= right? Lots of LSD, no money, 

and lots of living off the street, which, 
coming from a good family, was very 
strange to me,...but this is Fat City 
and you can always get a meal or a 
Place to stay - and you could pick up 


any hitch-hiker and they'd give you 
some grass", 


Dino was eventually released from the 
State Pen, so Quicksilver Messenger 
Service was finally ready to deliver 

- but for some reason, Dino was a 
little wary of Greg and Gary and he 


wasn't entirely convinced that his 
re-joining would be a good idea. As 
it happened, all this conjecture was 


‘unnecessary - he was only out for 2 


days before he was busted again and 
returned to jail. 


Assuming that fate had ruled out any 
participation by Dino, the quintet set 
about rehearsal once more, and their 
first gig was to play at a Christmas 
party organised by the Committee, a 
local satirical group. "These guys 
came down to our basement and said 
they'd give us something to smoke if 
we gave them a rock'n'roll version of 
'The Star Spangled Banner! - the 
Charlatans were originally going to 
do it, but had evidently backed out. 
We thought 'what the hell? We've 
got no reputation to harm, so we'll 
do it'. We went and recorded it to 
their satisfaction and they thought we 
were good enough to play at their 
Christmas party....they offered us 
200 dollars to do it. 'Wow!', we all 
said, 'give it to us now, give it to us 
now!! So they did - even though it 
was only October..... and we took 
the money and moved out of our Water 
Street basement, into a houseboat in 
Larkspur, up in Marin County". 


The band with mu 
on its boots 


"We moved into the houseboats not 
long before the authorities condemn- 
ed them, burnt them down and filled 
in the quay area....but we lived out 
that winter on the water. We didn't 
work much either...the first job we 
had was in December (1965), so we 
practised through October and Nov- 
ember... . and we burned everything 
we could get our hands on to keep 
warm, It was bitterly cold up there, 
but the boat had this old oil drum 
with a hole cut out of it and a stove- 
pipe coming out of the top, and we 
got that thing absolutely red hot every 


night. In fact, we ended up burning 
about a third of the houseboat in an 
effort to keep warm, | had a really 


bad case of pneumonia at the time, 
and one wall of the room I slept in 
was totally useless - it had this huge 
hole in it and when the tide came in, 
it almost poured right onto the bed 

. it was a really low life in some 
ways, but we all had a lot of fun. 


"Like I say, it was pretty cold living 
up there on the mud and the water, 
and the boat would get lashed by the 
rain and the wind - so we burned up 
whatever we could find... . fences, 
anything..... all's fair in that sort 
of situation. Anyway, we moved out 
of there pretty quick after we'd burnt 
down a neighbour's boat - some kind 
of fight had developed. ..and then our 
boat got burned too - I'm sure | can't 
remember all the circumstances. 


"We moved back down to Mill Valley 
and met Ron Polte, who became our 
manager. This was after we'd been 
through about half a dozen other man- 
agers - the first of them had got 
busted and put in jail for three years, 
the next two were brothers who were 
health food fanatics - they kept us 
well fed and healthy for about three 
months, then the next one was a mad 
astrologer from Chicago. 


"Anyway, we got this 3 storey house 
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in Mill Valley - a Victorian insane 
asylum or something, complete with 
a ghost. We had a pretty good time 
there but never rehearsed because 
it was right in the middle of town. 
This was 1966, when people across 
America were beginning to drift into 
the San Francisco area, and we be- 
came fairly well known as the band 
that lived a block and a half from the 
bus depot in Mill Valley....so they'd 
just take a bus and come looking for 
us. As a result, the cops were al- 
ways in and out of the house looking 
for the I4 year old chicks! 


"AIL this time, we were slowly gain- 
ing a reputation in the Bay Area and 
by the middle of 1966 we'd become 
quite a legend; we were the first band 
on the scene in the county, and the 
City people looked up at us because 
we'd lived on the houseboats and 
were the only band who walked around 
with mud on their boots... . everybody 
used to make a big deal out of that 

for some reason", 


After a few months, the restrictions 
of living in a town, albeit a small one, 
began to make themselves felt and to 
escape a growing notoriety they went 
north once more -= this time to an 88 
acre ranch at Point Reyes Station, 
some 25 miles north-west.of Frisco. 
"Gary Duncan and | went straight out 
and bought cowboy hats - if we were 
going to live on a ranch, we'd do it 
in style. Then | brought out my coll- 
ection of guns and we brought out all 
these pretty girls who loved horses, 
because we had plenty of horses.... 
40 to 70 head running around our 
Property all the time. Next, I went 
out and got a wolf - a real Northern 
McKenzie timber wolf; it was the 
largest of the litter and its father 
was 224 pounds and 7} feet long. I'd 
been studying wolves really intensely 
for a long time, about eight years, 
and had become some kind of an 
authority on them, so | thought that 
I'd get one now that I had a big enough 
place to keep it. 


"This period, 'the ranch period! you 
could call it, saw Quicksilver Mess- 
enger Service at the height of its in- 
sanity but the record companies had 
begun to take an interest in us and 
were watching us closely - even 
though we hadn't the slightest intent- 
ion of signing with anybody. We had 
developed a great mystique because 
we were so weird and because we'd 
chosen to live way out in the wilder- 
ness. 


"The only bands living out there in 
the San Geronimo Valley were us and 
the Grateful Dead, who had a summer 
camp up there - Camp Lagunitas for 
Boys and Girls. They had a swim- 
ming pool there, and arts and craft 
things, but what they really got into 
was archery....and they went into 
this big Red Indian trip as a result. 
So we were 7 or 8 miles away acting 
out our cowboy fantasies while the 
Dead were whooping it up with their 
bows and arrows....and we inevitably 
got into this cowboys and indians riff. 


"Apart from the Dead, the only other 
person we used to see was this guy 
called Jim Jensen (later to appear in 
the Copperhead story), who lived in 
a deserted bakery up there, but then 
Dino got out of jail again and moved 
in with us. He'd decided to go his 
own way as a solo, but sometimes he 
came to gigs with us and played and 
sang as part of the band....in fact 
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some of those gigs were recorded - 
The Quicksilver Messenger Service 
with Dino Valente. Anyway, our 
rivalry with the Grateful Dead cul- 
minated in two of Quicksilver being 
put in jail". 


The Quicksilver/ 
Dead feud 


"We had gone to San Francisco to 
get the Dead, because they had come 
and got us real bad. We had this 
roadie who wasn't too good at carry- 
ing equipment, so we turned him into 
a cook - and every night all of the 
people living on the ranch, the group 
and the roadies and the friends and 
the girls, we'd all gather together 

to eat. We lived in 6 different 
buildings spread around the ranch, 
but every evening we'd come together 
to dine and then smoke ourselves 
silly until we passed out! Well, the 
Dead knew that we did this, and they 
figured that the best time to catch us 
off guard was in our after-dinner 
relaxation, You see, I'd had this 
big argument with Jerry Garcia; we 
spent hours arguing the relative 
merits of cowboys and Indians.... it 
was at a Musicians Union meeting, in 
fact. For a laugh, a lot of us had 
decided to attend a Union meeting - 
and these old straights who ran the 
Union almost collapsed; they'd never 
seen such a bunch of longhaired mus- 
icians before. ...and there were so 
many of us; people from the Airplane, 
the Charlatans, the Dead, Quicksilver, 
the Mystery Trend, the Great Society, 


Big Brother....it was just a whole 
gang of us, and these guys weren't 
ready for us at all - it was a really 


funny evening, 


"Anyway, Garcia was saying things 
like 'Cowboys are lame, Indians are 
much hipper, nobody loves cowboys 
anymore but Indians are groovy be- 
cause they're into flowers and stuff 
+++. you guys are nowhere!. He was 
saying it all in fun, but he was giving 
me a hard time, so 1 said 'Yeah? Well 
our band says that the Grateful Dead 
eats shit!. We got into this slanging 
match until all these straight musician 
guys were cowering in the corners... 
we were really digging it, but we 
made out that our tempers were fray- 
ing and we started to get really hot 
under the collar, shouting and stuff. 
When | got home that night, 1 told the 
other guys that we ought to go and 
get the Dead for saying that cowboys 
aren't as cool as Indians, and they 
said 'yeah, let's get em', but then 

we got stoned and forgot all about it. 


"A couple of nights later, we'd just 
finished eating and were all swacked 
out as usual, when suddenly there's 
all this hollering and whooping. .... 
the dogs were barking like crazy, my 
wolf was howling, and we didn't know 
what was going on. Then suddenly 
the door bursts open and the entire 
Dead family crash in on us, whooping 
and shouting, all in feathers and 
warpaint, all high on acid, all crazy. 
Well, they got us real bad; they were 
all over us before we even realised 
what was happening - brandishing 
tomahawks and firing arrows into the 
walls. ... you never saw anything like 


it in your life. 


"Needless to say, our egos were well 
and truly crushed and ground into the 
dirt because the Dead were going all 
around saying that our band eats shit. 
Dino was with us at the time and being 
part Indian, he took it rather more 
personally than was intended - but 
anyway, we made up our minds that 
the Dead weren't going to get away 
with it...no chance. 


"Two weeks later, the Dead were due 
to play the Fillmore, sharing the bill 
with the Airplane, and that's where 
we reckoned we'd get them, The plan 
was for us to wear all our cowboy 
gear, masks and guns and take over 
the stage during their set...we knew 
it wouldn't be difficult because the 
Dead were always out of their heads 
in those days. For those two weeks, 
we rehearsed solidly, harder than 
we ever had before, until we'd per- 
fected a I5 minute version of 'Kaw 
Liga was a Wooden Indian!, which we 
intended to play at the Fillmore to 
humiliate them. Then we went out 
and bought cap guns, because we 
wanted to make a bit of noise as well 
as brandishing real guns. ..we were 
going to frighten the piss out of them; 
wait till they'd finished their first 
song and strike, knowing they'd be 
too speced out to resist. 


"We called Bill Graham, explained 
what we were going to do, and he said 
it was cool and promised not to tell 

a soul, and we let Gleason in on it 
too. ..but that was it - no-one else 
would know who these masked men 
were! We were going to grab them 
and handcuff them to their speaker 
cabinets, because they had these huge 
things that Owsley had got for them, 
with big handles. .., can you imagine 
how dramatic it was going to be??? 
Garcia and his gang being hancuffed 
and chained at gunpoint and watching 
us play 'Kaw Liga! on their instru- 
ments! Then they'd know that cow- 
boys were cooler than Indians after 
allt 


"Everything was taken care of.,... 
everything except the X factor. 


"The Fillmore was in a predominantly 
Black, ghetto area of San Francisco, 
and earlier that day some young kid 
had broken a jeweller's window, 
grabbed something and run - and this 
cop arrived on the scene, pulled his 
357 Magnum and yelled 'halt or I fire! 
~...Wwell, he fired and hit this kid 
right in the back of his head. The 
velocity of the bullet just about took 
his head off, and the whole neighbour 
hood went nuts about it....the tension 
of the entire area just tightened up 

to breaking point. And we arrived 

a few hours later, knowing nothing 

of what had happened....maybe you 
can imagine the effect of half a dozen 
freaks suddenly appearing outside 

the Fillmore with masks and guns. 


"The cops were on us before we'd 
moved ten feet. Our protestations 
were useless, of course; they didn't 
want to believe it was a joke - they 
were in no mood for joking. We tried 
to explain that we were going into the 
Fillmore to play, and that this was 
our stage gear, but they wouldn't 
believe that we were anything less 
than hippie revolutionaries bent on 
capitalising on the indignation of the 
Black population. As soon as we 
realised that it was no use, we tried 
to disperse but they got Jim Murray 
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Quicksilver Messenger Service In 1966; (| to r) Greg Elmore, Gary Duncan, John Cipollina, Jim Murray, David Freiberg 


and David Freiberg and threw them 
in the tank with all these Alacka who 
were feeling real hostile towards any 
whites because they'd heard about 
the shooting of the kid, Everything 
was explained in the end, but David 
and Jim weren't released for 3 days 
- and we never got the Dead after 

ST sve leis . in fact, we eventually did, 


but I'm not going to talk about that, 


Gunfight at 
Pt Reyes Station 


"Meanwhile, back at the ranch, we 
got into conflict with the neighbouring 
farmer over my wolf, and it finally 
developed into a shootout with the 
guy. You see, my wolf got too big to 
Play with any of our dogs - it had 
grown at an astounding rate, but | 
still used to take him around with me 
everywhere | went....1 took it to the 
Fillmore several times and the Avalon 
too - it was completely domesticated 
and docile with me, but completely 
wild at the same time. He was alright 
off the lead as long as | was around 
and he never ever bit anybody. 


"Anyway, this farmer got angry be- 
cause the wolf would run with his 
horses; he was still a puppy really 
and loved running and playing with 


horses....but the farmer was really 
angry about it - thought he'd harm 
his animals, though he never did. 


"Also, he had some trouble with this 
friend of ours - a guitar builder call- 
ed Tim, who built this amazing guitar 
that | designed for David Freiberg. 
The guy's dead now - he slit his 
throat; he was a mad Samurai sword 
expert and also one of the finest 


craftsmen I've seen in my life. I'd 
brought him up to the ranch to get 
him out of the city for a while - and 


he was able to get a good night's 
sleep and wake up with only the 
sound of the birds singing. He would 
get up, take his sword and go up on 
the hill to meditate and do his exer- 
Glses -~ because he really was a 
master swordsman. 


"Now, every morning one of Quick- 
silver's equipment men, a guy by the 
name of Steve Schuster, used to go 
for a walk, playing a sax. That might 
sound a little strange, but he used 

to assure us that it helped him to 
breathe properly and stuff like that 

- said it kept him fit. He used to 
walk around the ranch, followed by 
Dino's 200 pound Great Dane, Jose 
our mongrel, and my wolf, all howl- 
ing like crazy at the noise of his sax. 
Well, one morning, Farmer Brown 
(that was his name) saw this insane 
procession tramping along on his 
side of our boundary fence....so he 
came over to tell Steve to get off his 
land. It so happened that Tim, our 
swordsman friend, had just completed 
his meditation and came roaring down 


the hill yelling his head off and flail- 
ing this giant sword around like some 
kind of lunatic. It was obviously too 
much for this farmer to take. ... see- 
ing this crazyman come screaming 
down out of the trees. Anyway, he 
was un-nerved and split - we didn't 
see him for a while after that. 


"He must've thought the best course 
of action was to befriend us rather 
than alienate himself, and he tried a 
new tack; he turned a blind eye to all 
the things he didn't like about us and 
began to come over and visit. The 
fact that Quicksilver always had the 
most voluptuous and beautiful women 
staying at the ranch just may have 
had something to do with it.... they 
used to fix him coffee and stuff, and 
he used to think that was really far 
out, but he still couldn't figure out 
exactly what was happening, just 
couldn't understand us at all. Like 
I'd dismantled this old fence and then 
re-erected it along one wall of my 
room; that old wood, over IOO years 
old, and all covered with moss was 
really groovy....1l had to water my 
room, man! I loved it, thought it was 
really far out and beautiful, but it 
blew him up to see some longhaired 
freak doing things like that. 


"Anyway, soon afterwards, he began 
to renew his antagonism. ...made it 
clear that he didn't like us and that 
he wanted us to clear out, leave the 
area altogether. So one day, he 
showed up, drunk I guess, apparently 
with the intention of shooting my wolf 
and he was threatening us all too. 
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Dino tried to take him on in hand to 
hand combat, telling the guy that he'd 
take his gun off him and shove it 
right up his ass....and the chicks 
were all shouting encouragement - 
screaming abuse and profanities at 
this farmer who'd never in his life 
heard such words from 4 woman's 
mouth. 


"He was carrying this loaded gun, but 
| was really crazed and angry -- I'd 
raised that wolf from a cub, bottle 
fed it for the first 6 weeks and really 
loved him - and this guy was going to 
shoot him. Well, he was carrying 

on about how he was going to tell the 
authorities and the law about every- 
thing and it was like the moment we'd 
all been anticipating. We knew the 
gig was up and that weld have to move 
out....so we figured we'd go out in 

a blaze! 


"This visit had been preceded by a 
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series of events designed to get us to 
move out; he'd cut off our water, for 
instance, but it was 3 days before we 
even realised - so that plan kind of 
mis-fired. So | guess he must've 
thought that menacing us with a gun 
was the answer....but the thing was, 
he didn't know how much into guns we 
were; the only hippies he knew about 
were the peaceful flower people he'd 
been reading about in his paper. 


"Well, like I said, we were in the 
middle of this confrontation out in the 
front of our house, and we knew this 
was it - so we all ran inside, went 
to the armoury, and loaded up with 
guns and ammo, Then, in the best 
Western movie tradition, we smashed 
the windows with our gun barrels and 
began blasting out into the sky....it 
was something we'd always wanted to 
do, and we did it in style =- firing out 
of every window as though the place 
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was surrounded by marauders! 


"That farmer just freaked! Lit out of 
there like a rocket, -hightailing it back 
to his own house. ...but we followed 
him,’ all the time firing off at the sky 
and the ground, followed him like he 
was a prize pheasant. We kept firing 
near him and he'd fall on his face in 
all the mud and horse-shit, scared 

to death! Then he'd get up and run 
like a crazyman until he made it home. 


"So we just stood outside, firing at 
his roof, picking off lumps of it, just 
like eating corn. 1 myself put about 
200 rounds into that roof, firing 
through a semi automatic rifle....we 
just poured that place full of bullets. 


"Well, that was it....it was all over 
for Quicksilver at Point Reyes Stat- 
ion, and our manager moved us back 
to the City and began to pursue the 
possibilities of a record deal", 

Pete Frame 
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NEW ALBUM 


FOR TOUR DATES SEE WEEKLY MUSIC PRESS 
SUPPORT ARTISTS STAPLEY MARKSTEIN'S CURRENT ALBUM 
“AN EXPENSIVE PACIFIC OCEAN CRUISE” 

DJLPS 433 
NEW HOOKFOOT SINGLE 
“SO YOU WANT TO BE A ROCK'N'ROLL STAR” 

DJS 293 
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Marketed by B&C Records, 
37 Soho Square, London, W.1. 


APPEARING AT 
Dec 4 Town Hall, CHELTENHAM: Dec 6 Floral Hall, SOUTHPORT 


Dec 7 University, LOUGHBOROUGH : Dec 8 Imperial College, LONDON 
Dec 9 Winter Gardens, BOURNMOUTH : Dec 12 Branwyn Hall, SWANSEA 
Dec 13 Town Hall, READING : Dec 14In Concert, RADIO ONE 
Dec 15 The Kursaal, SOUTHEND : Dec 19 Town Hall, MIDDLESBOROUGH 
Dec 20 City Hall, NEWCASTLE 
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Ben Sidran is best known for his work 
with Steve Miller, He appeared on 
Steve's first Capitol album ‘Children 
of the Future’, playing the beautiful 
harpsichord on Boz Scaggs’ ‘Baby 's 
Calling Me Home’. Since then he has 
returned on all but two of Steve's 
albums co-writing such Miller classics 
as ‘Space Cowboy’, ‘Seasons’ and 
‘Steve Miller’s Midnight Tango’, the 
latter being the high point of the 
mixed ‘No.5’ album. Through his work 
with Steve he became associated with 
Glyn Johns who suggested him for a 
number of sessions during his stay in 
England at the University of Sussex. 
Among these were Rolling Stones 
sessions on which he remembers play- 
ing three chords over and over again 
on a track whose title he couldn’t re- 
call. Ben is also rapidly earning a rep- 
utation as an ace producer and in this 
role produced Steve Miller’s best 
album since he split with Glyn Johns 
after ‘Your Saving Grace’. Ben was back 
in England earlier this year to produce 
Glencoe in what became the ‘Spirit Of 
Glencoe’ album (which was fairly dis- 
appointing). We spoke between the 
sessions, mainly about Ben Sidran as 
the solo artist responsible for three 
albums, ‘Feel Your Groove’, ‘I Lead A 
Life’ and ‘Puttin’ In Time On Planet 
Earth’ and author of ‘Black Talk’, a 
sociological study of black music. Of his 
three albums none have been released 
here, and the chances are that very 
few people have heard them all. I would 
hesitate to recommend any record, 
much as I might enjoy it, particularly 
where I can’t think of any real precedent, 
but for anyone and especially for any 
Steve Miller/Boz Scaggs freak, who has 
yet to hear any of Ben’s records, try and 
get a listen to ‘Feel Your Groove’ which 
is perhaps the easiest to get into—then 
take it from there. 
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EARLY DAYS WITH 
THE MILLER BAND 


ZZ: When you first went up to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin you were essentially 
interested in jazz, and as a pianist played 
jazz. What was it that turned you towards 
rock music? 

BS: Steve Miller’s band primarily. When 
I first heard his band in Wisconsin—the 
one with Boz Scaggs, the Ardells, musi- 
cally that was the best band I had heard 
up to that time, including my own. I was 
leading my own band at the time earning 
$35 a night, and Steve offered me a job 
earning $50 a night. They were good and 
I was earning more money with him too 
that cinched it. 

ZZ: What was your band called? 

BS: It must have had three different 
names at least. 

ZZ: You were never in the Chordaires 
then? 

BS: No—Tim Davis and Curley Cooke’s 
band, I was never in that. The Chordaires 
were a terrible band, trying to do what 
the Ardells were doing, but the Ardells 
were a great band, a fantastic band. 
There wasn’t that much of a scene in 
Madison as far as white bands were con- 
cerned apart from them. There were a 
couple of black bands that came on really 
good. Birdlegs and Chicken Feathers, 
Vick Pitts and the Seven Sounds, they 
were pretty good. But Steve’s band was 
very good. I was never a rock’n’roll fan. 

I was listening to jazz as you know, I was 
a little cynical when I heard rock’n’roll 
on the radio and didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it. But when I heard Steve I 
thought... that’s good music. 

ZZ: I didn’t realise you were actually a 
member of the Ardells, was this during 
the later stages when they became the 
Knight Trains? 

BS: I joined the Ardells towards their 
demise and played with them for maybe 
six or seven months. This was by the 
time Boz had gone to Sweden and the 
band was a drunken brawl. The Knight 
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Trains was the name they used in the 
summer at the local resorts. 

ZZ: This was because the band couldn’t 
get any work? 

BS: We were thrown off campuses for 
just general rowdiness. We’d play jobs, 
or they’d play jobs depending on whether 
I was playing with them that night, and 
trouble would start, and they’d blame 
the band which then became outlawed 
from that particular school or whatever 
it was. Fights would break out and the 
band got credit for it; Steve’s name was 
mud and that was it. 

ZZ: Did the band ever record? 

BS: There are tapes, legendary Ardells 
tapes, nobody knows who’s got them. 
They were tapes of the jobs, the band 
never went into the studio. Steve at that 
time had no idea how good his music 
was. This was in 1963 and the Beatles 
weren’t-readily available anywhere. The 
only think you’re hearing is Peter. Paul 
and Mary and then all of a sudden along 
comes this rock’n’roll that Steve was 
playing. It was like vocal harmonies on 
top of Texas shuffles. You couldn’t 
really put a name to it. They sang really 
beautifully in fact. 

When Steve left Wisconsin, you know 
he travelled a lot, but by the time he got 
to San Francisco the band he put to- 
gether was a souped up version of the 
Ardells. After all Boz was in it, and Tim 
Davis, and Curley at one time, they were 
part of that idiom, and Jim Peterman who 
knew what was going on at the time. 
That whole Ardells scene would have been 
well worth recording just like the Beatles 
were worth recording and worth develop- 
ing. If a bright manager had come along 
and seen that band, who knows? ... but 
there it was. 

ZZ: The various individuals of that scene 
went separate ways—Steve followed Boz 
in going to Europe, Tim and Curley 
hung around there in Madison filling in 
a lot of the old Ardells gigs, but where 
were you at this time? 

BS: When Steve and Boz were in Europe 
I went to San Francisco and lived there 


for a year with a musician named John 
Handy, an alto saxophone player. A real 
good musician. I was a roomer in his 
house. I used to hang around his sessions 
and was still listening mostly to jazz 
which was still what I really wanted to 
do. But that year was thoroughly frus- 
trating, first of all I had a full time job, 
secondly I was attending San Francisco 
state college, and thirdly I was trying to 
be a musician. I just couldn’t do it. 

ZZ: This was long before San Fran- 
cisco developed as a musical centre? 

BS: Certainly, there was a little of the 
beatnik scene left at a coffee house 
called the Blue Unicorn, and Ferlin- 
ghetti’s City Lights bookstore was a 
place where people would congregate, 
not just because it was a fantastic book- 
store. 

ZZ: Later on guitar stores like McCabes 
in southern California became important 
as places where musicians would get 
together I believe? 

BS: Yeah... that was a little later and 
as a matter of fact record stores became 
hang-out centres. The second or third 
time I dropped out of the university, I 
went to work as manager of a record 
store and there was an enormous scene 
because all the musicians would drop by. 
Today it’s not so much like it was... 
but then, anywhere that was neutral 
territory like that was a natural breed- 
ing ground. 

ZZ: What happened to you after your 
year in San Francisco? There seems to 
have been very little written about you 
other than in connection with Steve, 
and certainly the next place I was able 
to trace you was at the University of 
Sussex which was a few years on. 

BS: The reason that the history isn’t 
written is that the record business is, of 
course, too concerned with musical 
product, and if I tell people that I was 
playing jazz and hanging around with 
John Handy that part gets ignored. That 
whole period I was trying to play 

and I was simultaneously trying to go 
to school. I have always had good luck 
that way, being able to do two or three 
things at once. It seems like I need it to 
be like that to keep from going stale. If 
all I had was the University of Wisconsin 
Pd hate the record business. The fact 
that I’m always slightly outside of it 
gives me the inch of grace that enables 
me to carry on. 

ZZ: So when the original Steve Miller 
Band was put together you had long 
since left Frisco and were over here in 
England? 

BS: Well actually I flew out to ’Frisco 
with Jim Peterman to see Steve, and 
Peterman decided to stay and join the 
band. When they started rolling and by 
the time the record companies started 
getting interested I was here. I wound 
up at the University of Sussex because 
i history teacher I had had told me that 
it was worth checking out. 

ZZ: With certain reservations you can 
do virtually anything at Sussex if you 
present your ideas in the right way. 


BS: That’s more or less what he said, so 
I took him up on it. 


RECORDING 


ZZ: Can I ask you about your albums, 
and also about some of the other albums 
you’ve contributed to as either session 
musician or producer. How did you come 
to do the Gene Clark album for example? 
BS: I didn’t produce that one. I was 
working with Jesse Davis who actually 
produced the record and I wound up 
hanging round the sessions, playing on 
some of them and helping him out. You 
know I’ve never heard that record alth 
ough I remember the sessions very well. I 
heard one of the tracks on the radio the 
other day and was reminded about it but 
I’ve never seen or heard it. 

ZZ: I did wonder how much you cooper- 
ated with Jesse Davis in producing it 
because it has got the same sort of feel 
to it as albums you've worked on, in 
particular Steve's ‘Journey From Eden’. 
BS: Yeah... they were made around the 
same period of time, and they are both 
made by guitar player/singers. But ‘Jour- 
ney From Eden’, | was pleased about 
because one of the things | always wan- 
ted to do was have some violins on 
Steve's records. I was really set on doing 
that and one way or the other I was 
going to get my way on that record. 

ZZ: Although Steve had never used 
strings before on a song like “Songs For 
Our Ancestors’ you can imagine the 
fullness of an orchestrated song. I often 
think of that as a film score. 

BS: That of course was a mellotron. I’m 
very into that idea in that you say it 
could be a film score. I’m really interes- 
ted in dramatic music. I produced ‘Feel 
Your Groove’ that particular track with 
that concept in mind, that you’re in an 
audience of a theatre, a legitimate theatre, 
and the houselights go out, and the spot- 
light hits the stage, the curtains go up 
and there’s a piano and a piano player 
there. I visualised that first, and set out 
to duplicate that in sound. ‘Recall The 
Beginning’ is that kind of song for me 
too. Steve played me this song which 
begins ‘I was standing in the garden...’ 
so I tried to get a really dark setting, 
almost visual, of being in that garden. 
The strings were crucial to that mood. 
ZZ: The guy who did the strings on that, 
Nick de Caro, you’ve worked with him 

a lot, on both your first two albums, 
how about your new album? 


BS: No, there are no strings on that. I 
finally had to stop. All my friends told 
me it was time to make a record without 
strings. 

ZZ: The first album ‘Feel Your Groove’ 
which of course isn’t available here ex- 
cept through the import shops, and 

the second one which doesn’t look like 
it’s coming out here either, both make 
essential use of Nick de Caro’s arrange- 
ments like on the track ‘Feel Your Groove’ 
or ‘Try’ from that album, or on ‘I Lead A 
Life’, and the interplay with the key- 
boards on ‘Lust’ or ‘Eliyahu’ is very 
effective. 

BS: That particular string arranger is 
such a delight to work with. I get along 
with him so well musically as well as 
personally that I’m always tempted to 
use him rather than not to use him 
because of this relationship we have. I 
have no objection to violins but I find 
so many people who do that I’m a little 
wary of them now. 

ZZ: They can be so overdone—or just 
arranged in such a way that they are 
irrelevant to the content or feel of the 
song. You seem to mix the strings where 
you do use them to the same level as all 
the other instruments. 

BS: Yeah, I guess I just like the sound of 
strings but a lot of people associate 
their sound with something that’s cheap 
in some kind of way and certainly not 
hard core rock music. But Nick writes 
very much to the song’s requirements, 
he’s right there following the whole 
thing. 

ZZ: Where did you first hear him? I 
wondered whether you’d heard some 

of the things he did with Harvey Mandel 
on ‘Cristo Redentor’ which is the nearest 
by way of comparison to your music 
that I can think of. 

BS: To be honest I didn’t know he did 
that album. It’s a beautiful record but 

I didn’t realise that was him on that. I 
first heard Nick on Leon Russell’s 
‘Ballad of Mad Dogs and Englishmen’, 

a song where he just played piano and 
then put violins over the top. That was 
the first time I ever noticed a string 
part and said who was that. But as far 
as the Harvey Mandel record goes I cer- 
tainly heard that a long time before I 
made mine. All that stuff is floating out 
there, and maybe it’s idioms or just the 
presence of Nick de Caro. 

ZZ: On both your albums I don’t know 
whether you are consciously trying to 
achieve anything in particular in terms 
of what you are doing, like you do r&b 
type songs like ‘Poor Girl’, or ‘Lust’ 
which is a bit like Booker T to jazz 
styled things, and in your singing your 
phrasing is very jazz styled. 

BS: I don’t know if I’m trying to do 
anything. I think that what’s happening 
is that I see music a certain way and 
because I’m given the freedom to do 
what I want, and because I write my own 
songs, I don’t hold back and feel Pm 
doing something I shouldn’t to some- 
body else’s material. For example when 
I produce a band like Glencoe I want to 


do the best for their songs, but when 
I have total freedom and I write the 
songs and also get to choose the music- 
ians, which I’m quite particular about, 
that seems to be the direction I go in. 
There’s certainly not the conscious 
rock’n’roll and jazz thing although it may 
turn out that way. 
ZZ: It’s a sort of result of your pretty 
wide musical experience, it seems as if 
you’ve got so much you want to do 
[nods in agreement] and yet it all comes 
over as an album in its structure. 
BS: The first one is probably more of an 
album than the second because the 
second side of ‘I Lead A Life’ has a lot 
of little things thrown in, while the first 
side hangs together better as a side. The 
other is more of a collection of tracks, 
since each is more of an up track. ‘Groove’ 
is really meant to read like a programme, 
nothing conscious or superficially im- 
posed, but it was a definite album where 
it might be said, here’s someone working 
with jazz and rock, because on that there 
was Charlie Watts and Jim Keltner and 
George Rains, all definite rock drummers 
whereas this one uses a light tasty drum» 
mer all the way through. 
ZZ: There’s only one rock track as such, 
‘Talkin’ About Money’ which is the tune 
of Robert Parker’s ‘Barefootin’’ which I 
didn’t realise till after I’d played it quite 
a few times. 
BS: You know no one ever said that to 
me, but it’s true isn’t it? There you are, 
you see, it’s probably a direct cop from 
that melody line without really realising 
it. All that is really, is a way of phrasing 
blues lyrics. 
ZZ: That track too is the only one even 
remotely reminiscent of Steve Miller’s 
work. ‘Groove’ has a few more Millerish 
type things, perhaps ’cause you use Boz 
on a few tracks, but Tim Davis’ album 
and Curley’s AB Skhy album [‘Ramblin’ 
On’) show the impact much more. 
BS: And not so much with Boz either, 
although Steve was a strong influence 
on him in the way he played... but on 
Tim’s, Steve’s influence was mostly get- 
ting him to straighten up as a professional 
musician. It’s mostly that all these guys 
were working on a similar thing for this 
time which is why the original Miller 
band with Boz and Tim in it was music- 
ally the best stuff Steve’s ever done on 
record because they all had a common 
goal and they had this common feeling. 
So Boz contributed a lot to what people 
associate with Steve Miller because his 
is the name on it. Whereas I was actually 
brought into the recording end to counter- 
balance a lot of that stuff. Steve would 
like to have me around the studio because 
I wasn’t into what he was into, and this 
was almost intentional on some sessions 
where Id just hang around and com- 
ment on what was going on, and wind 
up playing and writing lyrics. One of 
my functions was clearly to bring in just 
a different element. Like ‘Space Cowboy’ 
was just a rhythm track and I added ideas 
to it and wrote a lot of the lyrics. We’d 
both taken a creative writing course in 


Wisconsin, I think I did better at it than 
Steve and often I’d finish some of the 
songs. 
ZZ: Steve expects a lot from the music- 
ians he works with doesn’t he? He expects 
them to contribute something different 
and not just be there as back-up music- 
ians. 
BS: He has a strong idea about recording 
and about how he wants everything to 
sound. Whereas I'll go into the studio, 
again if it’s my record, and whoever I’ve 
chosen to play on my record I’ve chosen 
because I like the way they play, and so 
when we actually come to record I 
want them to do something different to 
it, to contribute something which is 
clearly theirs. Steve is quite the reverse, 
he’ll want somebody to play that and the 
closer you get to that the happier he is. 
It’s a different approach. 
ZZ: Certainly on both your albums some 
of the tracks give the impression of being 
jams especially what you called the up 
tracks on ‘I Lead A Life’, 
BS: I have yet to do properly what I 
should do more which is to be able to 
construct a piece of music which is as 
orderly say as ‘Chances Are’ [on ‘I Lead 
A Life’] and yet be able to jam on it at 
the same time. I don’t know why it is so 
difficult. I think that what happens is 
that when I come across a piece of 
music which is that orderly I tend to 
carry on with it and produce it and 
finish the product. It’s almost as if 
you’re painting a picture, you can look 
at it and correct things and look at it 
and correct things so that by the time 
it’s all done with there are no mistakes. 
Recording gives you a chance to sit back 
and look at it in that way. Recording 
takes something that has no dimensions 
and sort of makes it like two dimensions, 
it’s really right there in front of you. 
ZZ: Do you find it more difficult to be 
responsible for both playing and record- 
ing? On your albums you use someone 
like Bruce Botnik; is it just to have some- 
one else there? 
BS: Well it is for the amount of work 
you put into it and if your partner is 
putting in as much as you are it comes 
out better for that,—it has to. The prob- 
lem is not so much whether I’m playing 
good or not because I’ve got used to 
playing for tapes in the studio but I need 
someone to tell me to play differently 
when it’s necessary. I need an extra 
opinion. 
ZZ: Could you tell me a little about the 
people who played on ‘I Lead A Life’ 
who are far less well known figures in 
rock than say Charlie Watts, Peter Framp- 
ton, Boz Scaggs or Jesse Davis who played 
on ‘Groove’. How about Phil Upchurch? 
BS: Phil is a master musician. If we had a 
list of the hits Phil has played on it would 
be bigger than that menu. I first heard 
his name with a record called ‘You Can’t 
Sit Down’ which was a bit hit in the early 
sixties, He played on a lot of those Chess 
records—a lot of instruments, guitar, bass, 
jazz or rock. Clyde Stubblefield who 
plays on that record I met around eight- 


een months ago. He’d just gotten off 
the road as James Brown’s drummer for 
five years and he finally had enough of 
that and stopped. I had just got back into 
town in Wisconsin, and there he was, so 
he became part of the band. He played 
just like you hear him... real good. 
ZZ: Tim Davis is on a couple of tracks. 
BS: Yeah... he lives in Madison and 
was around for the sessions so he’s 
there. He’s got a band at the moment 
with Curley Cooke, who is also pretty 
heavily featured on that record. Curley 
is a very underrated musician. I don’t 
know why people don’t talk about him 
more because when he gets into the 
recording studios he does the thing 
which is absolutely invaluable. For 
every record there is someone, at least 
one guy like Curley who is coming up 
with fresh ideas all the time and play- 
ing beautifully. It’s almost like, and I 
don’t like to say this because it’s almost 
demeaning, that he’s a better session man 
than he is a live musician. He really 
glows when he is working on someone 
else’s material. He also has written some 
great songs of his own that the world 
will probably never get to hear ’cause 
he’s not the kind of guy who is readily 
saleable to a record company. He’s a true 
session man. He’s been leading Tim’s 
band through this last year but even 
then there are thousands of bands being 
led by good musicians. 
ZZ: He rarely seems to solo but always, 
as you Say, seems to be cooking away in 
the background although there’s some 
beautiful guitar work on A B Skhy’s 
‘Ramblin’ On’. That was a bit of a mixed 
album, 
BS: As a matter of fact the only solos 
he’s taken are on ‘Back Down On Main 
Street’ and on my new record he does 
quite alot. On A B Skhy that’s all Curley, 
and Dan Geyer, who was with him and 
Tim Davis in the Chordaires, of course. 
ZZ: You also chose jazz trumpeter Blue 
Mitchell on both albums, and he went on 
not long after to join John Mayall, did 
you have anything to do with that? 
BS: Not directly . . . I’ve been listening 
to Horace Silver all my life and Blue 
Mitchell played on all his records. When 
I got to LA I wanted a trumpet player 
and I knew the trumpet player I wanted 
was Blue Mitchell. I found him—he was 
living in Hawaii and I flew him out to 
LA to record on just two tracks of ‘Feel 
Your Groove’. He said at the time I 
don’t know why no one has ever asked 
me to play rock’n’roll because I’d enjoy 
to play more and yet I’m classified as 
mainstream jazz, and the next thing I 
knew he was with Mayall. So either 
somebody heard him or an opportunity 
came by that was completely unrelated 
but he took it. I saw him with Mayall’s 
band and he was obviously having a real 
good time. 
ZZ: Your new album ‘Putting In Time 
On Planet Earth’ came out in the States 
in May last year. How does it compare 
to the others, apart from having no 
strings? 


BS: It’s confusing because it’s a much 
stronger record than I’ve ever done before 
but I tried to keep it simple. Listening to 
‘I Lead A Life’ I realised that you couldn’t 
hear the vocals because I didn’t mix the 
vocals up front. The piano too tends to 
get lost in the track. When I started to 
make this record I decided to rectify 


erably. It’s very interesting for me to 


lbe in that position. To have come out of 


Sussex as an authority on this subject and 
then to be completely incoherent on it. 
In a sense it shows the legitimacy of the 
subject that I really don’t feel I can gloss 
it, not even in a two-hour lecture. I can 
set up the precepts of it and set up the 


those two things first, my singing and 

my playing, which is after all what I do. 
ZZ: On ‘Life’ you do tend to lead the band 
rhythmically rather than in the usual way 
as an up front soloist. 

BS: I wanted the band to develop the 
songs as songs and they came out that 
way, with no recognition of whose songs 
they were unless you could abstract the 
personality from them. But on this new 
record the piano is up front and the 
voice right behind. So it’s strong like that 
and when you do something like that it 
really tends to project your personality. 

I hope this one will be coming out in 
England and that it won’t take six months. 
It’s got Tony Williams on one side. I had 
been producing an album with him [‘The 
Old Bums Rush’]. Clyde Stubblefield is 
on the other side. Then there’s Curley 
Cooke, Phil Upchurch, Steve plays on one 
track, and some West Coast jazz musicians 
like Bill Perkins and Frank Russell, and 
as you Say, no strings. 

ZZ: You are back now living in Wisconsin 
aren’t you? 

BS: Yeah...I bought a house in Madison. 
When I left England the second time I 
went straight to LA where I lived for a 
year before going to Madison. 


structure but when I get to the mani- 
lpulation of what I really meant, there 
just isn’t time to go into it, Sufficeth to 
say that it had to do with listening to a 
certain idiom of black music and saying 
that this is more than music, this is not 
just entertainment, this is something else. 
ZZ: Are you describing a black culture 
which... ? 

BS: It came from asking the question, ‘Is 
this something that we in the west con- 
sider what music is, in its form and fun- 
ction in society?’ It is clearly more than 
that. It always has been and in the book 
I set out to try and find out what it is in 
black culture and how much of that 
spilled over into our white culture. To 
find out to what extent one can say that 
one is an oral tradition and one is a liter- 
ary tradition and to what extent you 
can use Marshall McLuhan’s idea that 
literate society is breaking down and 
that young kids are more tribal, that is 
oral, and how much of that is related to 
black music and to those kids listening 
to it. Only the University of Sussex would 
have let me do it. 

ZZ: Do you think there are any parallels 
with rock music today in terms of its 
influence on the kids who are listening 


ZZ: Do you do any live performances now? to it? 


BS: I do in Madison. People in Madison get 
to see me two or three nights a week in 
the local club when I’m in town, which 

is what I enjoy most; playing in a small 
club with familiar people who come along. 
Fortunately I’m not driven by money and 
have no desire to leave the club to go out 
and become famous so I can really get off 
from being in that club and playing. 

ZZ: You’ve done no major touring? 

ZZ: I’ve really been too busy to even 

take six weeks out to do it. Id like to do it 
on one level but on another it is farthest 
from my mind. 

ZZ: Did you actually tour with Spooky 
Tooth over here, which I remember read- 
ing somewhere? 

BS: No, I didn’t—I decided not to—I just 
rehearsed with them and we were going 

to get that together but I decided that I 
had to go back to school, I couldn’t drop 
out again. I was on the road with Steve 


BS: It’s different in the sense that black 
music kept getting better and better and 
yet it was always street music, but it did 
keep getting better and better. Pop music 
lor rock music has got better on a studio 
llevel not on a street level and people 
ihave gotten slicker through the use of 
‘hardware. Black music kept coming up 
from the roots and that’s what is really 


fascinating about it. There’s no rock’n’roll 


coming up from the roots any more at 
all, it’s all coming out of the studios. 
ZZ: How about the music of Chicago 
or New Orleans? 

BS: I wouldn’t call that rock’n’roll. 
Rock’n’roll as we know it is a studio 
form. 


for a couple of weeks but that didn’t work Ẹ 


out, although I toured with Jesse Davis’ 
band at length. 


THE BOOK 


ZZ: Could I ask you about your book 
‘Black Talk’ which I believe was inspired 
by your love for and listening to black 
jazz musicians rather than rock musicians. 
BS: Absolutely. 

ZZ: Can you briefly describe what it was 
about? 

WS; Actually I can’t. Pve even tried to 
tive lectures on the book but failed mis- 


ZZ: Always has been, do you think? 

BS: Well no... you could record what 
Chuck Berry was doing in the 50’s with 
one microphone, you could record all 
those cats with a wire recorder but now 
it’s certainly a studio form. When you 
play live now people judge live perform- 
ances against a studio criteria. Does it 
stand up sound-wise? There were jazz 
records you would listen to that had bad 
distortion problems, technically bad, the 
asmith was out of line so the record 
would sound hissy. Stuff that people 
wouldn’t listen to today for that reason. 
That’s what I kept thinking. One of the 
effects of black music on the culture is 
that it keeps a strong street thing going 
on a very high spiritual level, whereas 
there’s really no spiritual level in pot 
music... it’s alot of bullshit . . . it 

isn’t spiritual in the sense that it influ- 
ences day to day living or comes out of 
it, it’s a new something to sell. The 
black jazz I was writing about was a rare 
example of something you don’t find 

in the Western world. In Africa the oral 
tradition is a different thing but in 
America... ? People have asked me 
whether there are any parallels with the 
music I’m doing now but really there 
are none. 

ZZ: The book came out simultaneously 
with the record but there was no tie-up 
apart from promotion? 

BS: Somebody said in a review they 
could see similarities . . . but it was just 
marketing. 

ZZ: What did you read for the book? 
BS: That was the beauty of it... all I 
had to do was read every book that was 
ever written on jazz, about 200 books, 

I read sociology and psychology books 
in areas where it would fit what I was 
talking about. Marcus Cunliffe told me 
‘Go out, and if you know what you are 
looking for, you are bound to find it.’ 

I figured out what I was looking for 

and naturally I found it in psychology 
and sociology books. I read about it and 
interpreted this stuff while I kept culling 
from the music itself, which was ultim- 
ately the primary source 

ZZ: And ‘Black Talk’ is the final state- 
ment of what you feel, in literature at 
least? 

BS: Yes... I’m through with it. At the 
university I’m teaching or rather holding 
court in a seminar that has to do with 
popular culture and record production 
and the record business. It’s a group of 
about 25 students and I just exercise my 
brain that way, I’m also trying to write 
a science fiction book, which I’ve been 
trying to do all my life so you may never 
see it. I need time to write and look at 
each sentence and consider what each 
word means, I’m that kind of person. 
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KENNY LOGGINS 
(WITH JIM MESSINA 


TALKIN’ BOUT....0¢ 
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SITTIN’ IN) 


Where better to interview Kenny Loggins and Jimmy Messina that in the crowded 
restaurant of a good old Holiday Inn, with piped music from the wall speakers vying 
with the persistency of the all-American waitresses to see who could cause the 
most aggravation, 
Kenny's behaviour captured the true spirit in which the group's ‘Holiday Hotel’ 
was written; calling the waitress over and asking if she wouldn't mind running 
down the street to the Chinese restaurant since the Holiday Inn food was unbear- 
able. 
With the CBS tame representative I'd followed the northern trail—almost the 
Arctic trail—upstate towards the Niagara Falls and Buffalo, and I fully expected 
to find snow when we landed in Rochester, New York. That’s where the band 
were playing that evening and it was there—on.the even of Thanksgiving and the 
eve of their Madison Square Garden concert—that they spoke of their fortunes 
past and present. 


..BEGINNINGS. - 


ZZ: At what point did you seriously 
start studying bass guitar? 

Jimmy: There’s a bass player named 
Joe Osborne cutting some tracks in a 
studio which a friend of mind and my- 
self had built called Universal Recorders 
although I think it’s called Sunwest 
Recorders now. I met them at the studio 
and became friends with them, and I 
guess Joe took a liking to me because 

I was so young and ambitious. We 

built a studio for him in his garage and 
while we were there Joe was teaching 
me the bass and showing me what 
basses were good so I because sort of 
inspired by his playing and bought a 
bass and started practising on it. Now 
when Buffalo Springfield lost their bass 
player it was at the same time as I was 
offered a job as a producer for A&M— 
starting in three months—so I figured it 
was easier for me to spend three 
months working with the Buffalo 
Springfield than nine months at the pay 
I was getting as an engineer before I 
left to go to A&M. So I told them I 
would temporarily work with them as 
their bass player. 

ZZ: The ‘Sittin’ In’ album seemed to in- 
volve a long, long time in the studios. 
Kenny: Yeah it did. We rehearsed that 
album—counting the time from when 
Jim and I met—we rehearsed for about 
a year before we took it into the studio. 
That was due to the fact that most of 
the musicians in the group, with the 
exception of Merel and Larry, had never 
been on stage before in any kind of 
professional sense and it required an 
awful lot of time just getting every thing 
worked out and visualising what we were 
going to do later. 

ZZ: Merel and Larry were in the Sun- 
shine Company and although their 
albums came out in Britain, I haven't 
much idea as to their status, 

Kenny: I think they were fairly big 

on the weat coast, We'd all met on 
occasions, they'd shared the bill several 
times with local bands 1 was in butt 
didn't really know them, 

ZZ: Wow, in fact, did you and Jimmy 
pet together? 

Kenny: That's simple enough. It was 
December 1970 that we first met and 
we came together to do a Kenny Loggins 
solo album. How it happened was that 
we both had a mutual friend named Don 
Ellis, an executive of CBS and now at 
Epic, and Don knew me and my writing 
through my brother [Dan Loggins, 
A&R man CBS, London] because they 
had worked together in San Francisco 
and Don liked my writing. 

Don knew Jimmy through Poco, so 
when Jimmy left Poco and decided to 
become a producer, and I was looking 
for a producer, Don thought it would 
be a good combination. So I went over 
to his house one night and sat there 
and played songs for him and a month 
or two later we were trading tunes— 
he would sit and sing his songs to me 
and I would sing my songs to him, 
hunting for material for the album, and 


we noticed that in harmonising with 
each other there was something worth 
working on so we gave it a try. 

By the time we hit the studio the 
concept we wanted to follow through 
was that the people that would take it 
onstage, and that’s one of the reasons 
why it took so long to actually rehearse 
the album because it was explained to 
the guys that in the event we all liked 
each other’s presence, as well as cutting 
an album, we’d tour together. So the 
album was not the final end product. 
ZZ: So the plan was fulfilled—all the 
session guys went on with you except 
for Michael O’Martian. 

Jimmy: Well, Michael wanted to be a 
record producer and even when he 
was rehearsing with us he was doing 
other projects on the side and his main 
interests were not Loggins & Messina. 

Kenny had worked with him prior 
to that on some other gigs and at first 
he did want to join, then he didn’t, 
then he did, then he didn’t, but I think 
basically all the way he wanted to be 
with us but I think the deciding factor 
was when he produced a hit single—a 
thing two years ago by the Free Move- 
ment which was a hit in the States for 
them—and that launched them onto an 
album and him onto a career as a 
record producer, so he had to make the 
decision whether he wanted to travel 
all over the country with us on a ‘hope- 
ful’ situation or take what he thought 
was a sure thing, so he stayed at home. 
ZZ: He was on those Gator Creek 
sessions. 

Kenny: Right, that’s where I met him. 
We did all those Gator Creek sessions 
and he had his back to me facing the 
wall from the way they’d set the piano 
up and I never met him during that 
entire thing until we did the vocal 
sessions. But it was Dee Barton who 
hired all the musicians like Larry Knech- 
tel--he's a big band fellah who played 
drums and trombone for Kenton’s 
band and there were some very heavy 
people on those sessions but they 
weren't really very interested in what 
they were doing. So after doing a whole 
album with Michael I finally met him 
after doing the vocal sessions and he 
said ‘I played piano on the album’ and 

I said ‘Oh really’ and turned him onto 
tequila and we’ve been friends ever 
since. It wasn’t all that enjoyable but 

it was a trip. We sat down to do ‘Danny’s 
Song’ and I said ‘I’ll just run it through 
once so you guys can hear it’ and they 
said ‘No, don’t bother we’ve got the 
charts’ and that’s the way it was. 


--EARLY SONGS .. 


ZZ: ‘Danny’s Song’ and ‘Long Tailed 
Cat’ are two examples of songs from 
that period which have survived and re- 
surfaced again more recently. ‘House 
At Pooh Corner’ is another, are there 
any more ‘vintage’ songs from that 
prolific period which are still re- 


appearing? 
Kenny: ‘Sailing The Wind’ [off the new 
album] goes back to then and... yuk, 


I think this French toast goes back to 


then... 

ZZ: That another from the Dan Loggins/ 
Dan Lottermoser combination, did it 
come about the same time as ‘Vahevella’? 
Kenny: I think that was after ‘Vahevella’. 
We were in Hawaii when we first started 
working on ‘Sailing The Wind’ and we 
just tried to make it blossom as its own 
entity without any allusion to ‘Vahe- 
vella’. 

ZZ: Are they still doing any writing to- 
gether? 

Kenny: I think they wrote more together 
in the old days though maybe this will 
make them write more. 

ZZ: Who is D.L. George who has co- 
written one of the songs on the new 
album, not Lowell George? 

Kenny: You’re the first person to ask 

me that, I was waiting for someone to 
ask me that. That’s my old lady; she 
helped me write the lyrics to that. 


--THEIR ALBUMS. . 


ZZ: Just to analyse the three albums, one 
has been an obvious studio album, 
another was cut almost live which 
seemed to be a direction reaction... 
Jimmy: Which was which? 

ZZ: I thought the first was very much a 
studio creation, the second was much 
looser and more fluid... 

Jimmy: I felt exactly the same way... 
ZZ: So how did you approach the third? 
How did you cope with the danger of 
over-elaborating in the studio on the 
one hand, and cutting a unilateral album 
on the other, that is to say cutting so 
live that where it’s great for the stage 

it doesn’t quite make it in the comforts 
of your own home. 

Kenny: I know what you’re saying, and 
there is a dichotomy in our music. Like 
Jimmy says, we make albums for the 
home and the attitude a listener will 
have at home; but when you take it on- 
stage it becomes another thing all 
together. Our live show is much more 
energetic and powerful than our albums 
but you’ve got to entertain. 


--NEW LIVE ALBUM.. 


ZZ: And now you've got a live album 
in the pipeline? 

Jimmy: Yeah it'll be the next album, 
it’s been recorded at New York’s 
Carnegie Hall and Boston and Winter- 
land. It’s all edited together, it’s just a 
question now of seeing what we can fit 
onto two albums. 

ZZ: Jimmy, you’ve recorded live in 
Boston before—with Poco for the 
‘Deliverin’’ album. 

Jimmy: Yeah right; that was at the 
Music Hall in Boston but this was at 
the old Aquarius Theatre. It’s funny, I 
wish we had recorded it at the Music 
Hall because the acoustics are better 
and you can leave the audience mikes 
on... for example one of the sets I used 
on Kenny at the Carnegie Hall, if you 
bring the audience mikes up just a 
touch, there’s the greatest sounding 
echo to a voice, and it’s all natural. That’s 
really the trick. You see, we haven’t 
really got playing live down to a point 
where .. . if we could record live the 
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way we’re supposed to,—playing at 

the right volume at, say, Carnegie Hall 
—conceivably you could then turn up 
the audience microphones and create 

a whole other dimension which would 
really enhance the recording. But un- 
fortunately all rock acts, including 
ourselves, have the tendency to play just 
a little too loud, so when you do bring 
it up what you’re getting is just a 
bounce off in a room. 

ZZ: Did you learn a lot from recording 
Poco live? 

Jimmy: Not really. I learnt that I should 
have used another engineer. I was 
really disappointed with that recording 
because it took a lot of effort to make 
that tape sound good because, basically, 
the engineer turned everything up, 
checked the levels on the tape machine 
to make sure they weren’t going in the 
red, and went out and had a beer and it 
was really hard working trying to get 

it all back together. 

ZZ: Talking about live albums there's a 
limited edition live album with tracks 
by you and tracks by David Bromberg 
which CBS distributed, I thought it 
turned out pretty good but what's the 
story behind that one? 

Jimmy: Well that was originally designed 
to do one thing—a thank you anda... 
something we could give the college 
students around the country that are 
involved in radio programming in the 
colleges. We had a little party for 
them—they were in New York at some 
Convention and while they were there 
we set up a thing with Columbia and 
asked them to take it into a kind of 
concert hall and then we invited them 
over to the place, laid on food for 
them and played a concert for them. It 
wasn’t our idea to even make an album 
but someone decided it would be a 
good idea to turn on the tape machine 
and when it was over they said ‘Let’s 
listen to what we have’. So then we 
decided we’d go ahead and print ’em 
up and send ’em just to the colleges, 
but then a lot of commercial stations 
got insulted that they didn’t have the 
album so they were told that it wasn’t 
a commercial album and got even madder, 
so they had to get some of them to the 
people in the stations. 

ZZ: Did you ever consider it as a live 
album on a mass consumer level? 
Jimmy: No, it’s not really a good live 
album, it’s not representative of what 
we do—we didn’t even use our own 
equipment; it was all rented and there 
was no preconceived attitude to make 
the stage good for recording and it really 
isn’t a good recording. 

But on the new album I think we’re 
very lucky because Alex [Kazanegras] 
and I have spent three or four years 
working together and we’ve had a chance 
to make a lot of mistakes learning new 
miking techniques; for the most part 
drums have recorded really good, bass is 
really good, Kenny’s guitar is good, the 
violin at times is not but I think I’ve 
found the answer to that. 

By the time I get through what I want 
to do, I think it’ll be a very fine record- 
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ing. There are a couple of things that 
won't be quite so good, like at Winter- 
land, Merel didn’t have a good set of 
drums. In fact, he was using the drums 
George Grantham gave him, or sold him, 
four years ago and those were the drums 
that were on the first Poco album which 
have to be the worst drums in the 
world. So the sound suffered. Yet the 
performance was good, and I think in 
those cases where the performance is 
good you have to say to yourself ‘Let’s 
forget about the technicalities’. I know 
that on that promotional album there 
are a couple of takes that are probably 
some of the best takes that we’ll ever 
do on certain songs, so even though it 
sounds bad it is a good take. 


.-POCO.. 


ZZ: Let’s talk about your days with 
Poco. 

Jimmy: I’m really glad that I went 
through it—it’s a big part of me—but in 
those days I used to sit back more and 
listen, and as a result things happend 
that I would have done differently had 
I taken the initiative to do it. 

ZZ: Was the band always dominated by 


Richie Furay? 
Jimmy: 1 always thought Richie never 
really had a chance in Buffalo Spring- 


field, I felt that Stephen and Neil were 
so dominating and their writings and 
stuff had more attention brought to 
them and Richie never really had an 
opportunity to have his tunes brought 
forward. When we were putting that last 
album together, although, obviously, 
Neil didn’t need any help, I was always 
available to help him and Stephen, but 
Richie didn’t have anyone to help him, 
so I would help him get musicians to- 
gether and if he needed charts written 
or something. So basically our relation- 
ship grew out of a need for one another. 
Stephen asked me if I wanted to be in 
his new group before the Buffalo 
Springfield split up, and I said ‘Well if 
you’re going to do the blues, then no’ 
and he said ‘Well if you’re not capable 
of living the blues then you shouldn’t 
be in the band’ and I said ‘Er, that’s 
what I just said,’ y’know. Neil was 
going to work as a Solo artist, and I 
really wasn’t interested in being a bass 
player, so I felt that Richie and I could 
get done what we wanted. I basically 
wanted to produce and play guitar, and 
he just wanted to write and sing so it 
was an ideal situation. But unfortun- 
ately ....I may be wrong but it grew 
into a situation where he began to 
persecute and it got to a point where I 
really didn’t want to argue with him 
about things because he could be 

right . . . he could be very right about 
certain things. But it was a good ex- 
perience, and we made a lot of good 
music. 

ZZ: So your role in Poco developed in 
much the same way as Vichie’s had in 
the Buffalo Springfield? 

Jimmy: Yes, yes, I think that had a lot 
to do with it because eventually you can 
only put so much out and then you 
want something in return and I didn’t 


feel like I was totally getting it so I 
became disenchanted and decided that 
I should really follow my instincts. 
Which was really just to work with 
other artists and not get tied down or 
committed to one. 

But what happened again was that 
in trying to get a situation started with 
Kenny I realised that you just can’t 
say ‘I’m going to be your producer and 
that’s it, otherwise opportunities don’t 
come your way. So a situation arose 
where I had to put my guitar back on, 
and get out and help promote the rec- 
ords; but in this situation it’s different 
because Kenny is totally independent of 
me, he’s got no legal reasons to have to 
stay with me and I’ve got no legal reasons 
to have to stay with him. We’re two 
separate artists who have come together 
to work on the same project right now, 
and we’re trying desperately to make 
sure that things that have happened, 
for instance, to me in the past, will not 
happen to the both of us now. Pd really 
hate for that to happen—I hope those 
things aren’t inevitable but I guess the 
more money and the more success you 
get, the more the outside influences even- 
tually start changing your mind. 


-. INTERACTING .. 


ZZ: Were you at all aware of Jimmy’s 
earlier work? 

Kenny: Yeah, I liked the first Poco album 
and I was definitely aware of his work 
with Buffalo Springfield which is what 
sent me over to his house in the first 
place because I liked what I heard. 

ZZ: Just how much had you done as a 
musician, before this band? You had 
made a name as a songwriter but not 
much is known about your stage work 
and musical influences, 

Kenny: I’d been a musician in perform- 
ing bands for three or four years prior to 
meeting Jimmy. I started performing 
because I really just got fed up with that 
one way street that I was on in Pasadena, 
doing the same jobs over and over again 
and getting nowhere, and I decided Pd 
better enlarge my field of vision a little 
bit. So I first became a songwriter for 
ABC Wingate and decided I’d concen- 
trate on writing, and see if I could get 
my tunes to other people and all it 
taught me was that trying to write hit 
records can drive you crazy. Every time 
I tried to write a hit record it got me 
nowhere, it was trying to write an 
artistic record that got me somewhere 
and even less lofty aspirations than 
that... you know, just trying to write 
pretty songs. Then came ‘Danny’s Song’. 
I had no ideas about writing a hit 
record, or doing something incredibly 
artistic or whatever, I was just writing 
the song for my brother really [the song 
was about his brother’s baby child—JG}. 
ZZ: Did Kenny’s songwriting skills urge 
you to start writing again, and ina 
reciprocal way was your guitar playing 
influential in Kenny’s improvement on 
the instrument? 

Jimmy: No. When I met Kenny I’d 
already written a lot of tunes; in fact, a 
few of the tunes on the second album, 


and a few of the tunes on this album, 
I'd written ages ago. ‘Golden Ribbons’ 
was written for Richie to sing, but 
Richie never liked the song. 

I thought that after Richie rejected 
a couple of songs, the best thing was not 
to submit any more material. [The only 
Messina song that Poco ever recorded was 
‘You'd Better Think Twice’ as far as I 
can recall-JG] Richie had more than 
enough songs that he’d written himself, 
so actually, there was really no need. 
Tunes like ‘Peace Of Mind’ I’d written 
then, and when I heard Kenny sing it, I 
knew he was the one that was supposed 
to do it. It’s really funny to write a song 
and have somebody interpret the material, 
but that’s what I felt I needed when I 
was working with Poco. Kenny satisfies 
my desires—I write a particular song and 
he adds his personal touch to it and that’s 
the kind of relationship I’d hoped 
Richie and I would have when he first 
started out, but it was never there, In the 
end we just had different philosophies 
about how our business should be run, 


--RITCHIE FURAY. . 


ZZ: So Richie became very unidirectional 
and at the same time very intransigent? 
Jimmy: Richie really wanted to be a hard 
rocker and I’m not really a hard rock 
musician, but that’s where he wanted to 
go. OK, so we had musical differences, 
because I wanted to write songs like 
‘Peace Of Mind’ and ‘Same Old Wine’ 
things like thaa. 

Kenny: That’s odd, because ‘Same Old 
Wine’ came out to be fairly hard rock and 
by the climax of the tune it’s really 
strong... powerful. 

Jimmy: Maybe 1 in using the wrong 
definition but at that point in time 
Richie wanted to do tunes like John 
Fogerty—that kind of hard rock—and I 
wasn’t into doing songs like John 
Fogerty; I didn’t want to be a Creedence 
Clearwater. 

ZZ: How’s your relationship with Richie 
now? 

Jimmy: Well we’ve talked and spoken, 
and we have a personal relationship 
which is pretty cordial, but we don’t 
spend much time with each other. I’ve 
seen Richie more often than I’ve seen 
anyone else in the Buffalo Springfield. I 
think Richie, now that he’s left Poco, 
and is starting something new, maybe 
we'll be drawn closer again because now 
he’s going through what I had to go 
through in re-establishing and realising 
himself. I’d like to spend more time 
with him because he’s a good human 
being; he really is, and regardless of how 
he feels about me, or my music or what- 
ever, that’s really not important, the 
important thing is that we can build 

our relationship back and that’s starting 
to happen now. 

ZZ: Did his decision to quit Poco sur- 
prise you even though it’s been threat- 
ened for a long time? 

Jimmy: Well he was alluding to it for a 
long time but I never thought he would 
do that simply because . . . well, Rusty 

is a great musician, . . . Timmy writes 
good songs and he’s a good singer, George 
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is a great drummer, I don’t know much 
about Paul but from what I gather, he 
is a good writer and a good guitarist. I 
couldn’t really see why Richie didn’t 
take what he already had, and built on 
it. If he’s missing a keyboard man then 
add a keyboard player; if he’s missing 
horns then add horns or whatever—get 
together and think of a concept of 
change. But what I think has happened is 
that the personalitite have just grown 
tired of one another, they’ve spent 
almost four years trying to have hits 
which they didn’t get, and that’s obvious- 
ly got to be discouraging, and maybe 
Richie just felt ‘What I need is total 
change’. 

ZZ: Could the same situation happen in 
your band? 

Kenny: From what I gather—from 
outside,—is that Poco was a total demo- 
cracy and our situation isn’t really a 
democracy on a legal level—the guys 
that work with us and back us up are on 
salaries and they’re more like our 
musicians so I have a little more artistic 
control over my tune and when I get an 
idea I have a chance to see my idea 
develop and see if it works; but at the 
same time we encourage them to come 
into the music themselves and bring 
their own ideas into the music so that 
they feel a part of it. 


-.-KENNY’S 
OLD SONGS.. 


ZZ: Do you feel in retrospect that some 
of your best songs are also some of the 
earliest? 

Kenny: Yeah, ‘House At Pooh Corner’ 
and “Danny’s Song’ have really blossom- 
ed, but surrounding those songs I wrote 
some real dogs, and I think that’s just 
the way things happen. 

ZZ: You talk about pretty songs, but are 
you more conscious now of writing for 

a rock’n’roll band? 

Kenny: Partly. I’m trying to concentrate 
right now on writing more up-tempo 
material and even that bit of effort can 
sometimes get in the way of the song. 
What’s good now is that I know whatever 
I write I have the vehicle to arrange it and 
perform it. Some of the things like ‘Your 
Mamma Don’t Dance’ is in a style that’s 
already been done but it was a fun thing 
to recapture and just do a rock’n’roll song. 
ZZ: The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band always 
featured the best songwriters that were 
around in California at that time—not 
just yourself but also Steve Noonan, 
Stever Gillette, Mike Nesmith and 
Jackson Browne. They were also a 

fairly loose high school band—Noonan 
and Browne used to play with them, but 
were you ever closely involved because 
they certainly did a lot of your material? 
Kenny: No I just met the Dirt Band one 
time. Lottermoser was my next door 
neighbour and he was a friend of the 
Dirt Band’s. One day he was going over 
to show them his material and he asked 
me if I wanted to come along, and 

when we got there I sat down and 
showed them some of my material and 
they liked it, so they recorded about four 


of my things on the ‘Uncle Charlie’ album. 
After ‘Uncle Charlie’ we sat down again 
with the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band and we 
showed them ‘Your Mama Don’t Dance’ 
before we’d recorded it, and they 
couldn’t hear it anymore, they were 
definitely on their own course. We 
showed them ‘Danny’s Song’ before we’d 
recorded it and they couldn’t hear it. It 
freaked me out, I couldn’t understand 
why they’d record four of my songs on 
one album and turn around and turn 
their backs on me as if I hadn’t written 
anything since those days. Like ‘I’m 
sorry but your songs just aren’t as good 
as they used to be’. 

ZZ: So you never played with the band? 
Kenny: No, never. I had dreams about 
being in Poco at the beginning when 
Jimmy was on bass, but they were young 
dreams. 

Jimmy: I'll tell ya who was being con- 
sidered and that was Jimmy Ibbotson 
[from the Dirt Band]. 

Kenny: I think I told Jimmy Ibbotson 
that there was a vacancy for a guitar/bass 
player, but he’d play anything he could 
get his fingers on. 

Jimmy: Actually I remember the first 
time I saw Kenny. I walked into a studio 
called Audio Arts—it was Harmony 
Recorders and I was trying to find Bob 
Ross who I first worked for because I 
was being sued for 300 dollars for cutting 
some demos and I was going in there to 
try end figure out why I was being sued 
and Kenny was in there cutting an 

album with a group and that was actually 
the first time I ran into or saw Kenny. 
ZZ: Finally Jimmy, let me ask you how 
you still feel about being on the road, 
since you left Poco ostensibly because 
you were tired of touring and wanted to 
be back in the studios? 

Jimmy: I just feel very very good about 
the band. I’m tired—physically tired— 
from the travelling, but as far as being 
with the band, I still love it. I’m just a 
little weak because we’ve been working 
our asses off, there’s just been no break. 
Kenny: Shit man, I’m really ready to 
drop, I’m really ready to get some sun- 
Shine and just start to breathe again 

after being in Holiday Inns so long. 

ZZ: I guess ‘Holiday Hotel’ could have 
been written about this place. 

Kenny: ‘Holiday Hotel’ was written about 
all of the bastards! 


Jerry Gilbert 
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Now. The last year on record. First of 
all, I must see if I can slip into the ZigZag 
style. Here goes. My cat Buster has just 
leapt from my shoulder and is now pee- 
ing playfully on the typewriter, The 
force of the jump dislodged a pottery 
cup of fresh-ground coffee, which has 
poured into my gumboots. I’ve just been 
listening to ‘The Earl Scruggs Revue’, 
You really should try and buy this 
album, you know. In fact, if you haven't 
got it already there’s not much point in 
Continuing. It’s readily available at 
record shops at the moment, but if you 


wait a few years you can start looking 
Wf äround in deletion bins. You really ought 
| j to have a copy, you know, 
y Pm now playing Big Bill Broonzy’s 
Yn“ ‘Anthology du Blues’. I bought my copy 


Wy | 


whould have a copy of this one. 

What with the vinyl shortage shock 
grim year. Already the record companies 
lire pruning their lists, taking less chances 

YY); ; we're a bit short on trees as well. ‘Plant 

i Tree for ’73’ will take a little time to 

be exhausted by the end of the decade. 

Y JV”!V@! |. Fashion them from anthracite, perhaps? 
Zz he ho'll tell you about the desperate glass 

; ; s ; Ahortage while refusing to take away 
M0U"“e=“"“—"“. bottles from a rival firm. 

#7 : Z 4 Alongside the vinyl situation, heads 


YW) 
ll’ 


loth to sign bright young hopefuls without 
i Stone guarantee of sales, cancelling some 
intended release dates and delaying others 
by anything up to two months. Maybe 
someone’s working on inventing the 
wooden record, without realising that 


f 


i, 


If you fancy getting one of these stone cold classic albums, then send off £3.00 to Subscriptions Department, ZigZag, 70 Old Compton 
Street, London WIV SPA. All cheques should be made out to ZigZag. Sorry that the subscription is £3.00 but we can’t get hold of 
__ the albums for less than £1.20. A normal subscription (in the UK) costs £2.00. US subs are $12 by air and $6 by surface mail. Most 
other countries are the equivalent of that, but if in doubt, drop us a line. I only say that because the table of rates is fearfully complex 
and I'll have to figure it all out after I’ve got your letters. Please state which album you want, and the second and third preferences, 
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horror, it looks as if 1974 will be a pretty 
on releasing American material, becoming 
1 yy J boar planks. Cardboard discs? No; experts 
AAA predict that the cardboard mines will 
WY Vorget it. Glass? Ask your milkman... 
i (ire beginning to roll in the upper echelons 


Ała of the record companies. Chaps who 
yyy LEA / Hhould have known better have followed 
x A the example set by Nixon and Agnew. 
Hands have been spotted in tills. The net 
fosult is that ‘the boom years are over’. 
The record industry, one of the biggest 
#rowth industries of recent years, is 
feeling the pinch from all sides. 

lhis growth was largely based on 

hugely-increased sales of long-playing 


TINI 


— Vinyl 


shortage shock 


horror 


albums, but these sales are now well past 
the peak after shooting off the graph 
paper at the end of the sixties. The early 
seventies have been marked by a revival 
in the fortunes of the single, and this 
process continued throughout the past 
year, In England, it was Marc Bolan and 
Slade who led the return to singles, and 
the formula-writers were back in 
business, 

One of the most successful of the 
sixties teams, Ken Howard and Alan 
Bluikley (who write for Dave Dee, 
Dozy, Beaky, Mick and Tich... is 
that everyone?) haven't managed to find 
the formula to capitalise on the new 
Singles market. They have been replaced 
by Cook and Greenaway, and above all 
by Chinn and Chapman. Thump-thump- 
thump-thump. Another number one. 

The curious craze for American 
juveniles has, if anything, contributed 
more to the singles revival than our 
home-grown computers. Whatever the 
hype involved (and it’s been consider- 
able, even to the extent of manufactur- 
ing fan hysteria by arrangement with a 
children’s acting agency for an act that 
didn’t have a record to go with it... 
the Williams Brothers) it nevertheless 
shows that the nappy brigade needed idols 
of their own. A legion of puppets were 
hastily assembled to fill this need. 
Whether because they were feeling their 
age, or because they genuinely turned 
back to the earlier ‘golden age’ of the pop 
single, their manipulators as often as not 
furnished their proteges with songs from 
the late fifties. 

It’s said that a pop single should be 
catchy, have a strong beat, be instantly 
memorable and almost-as-instantly for- 
gettable. Without a crystal ball, it seems 
likely that the offerings of The Sweet, 
Suzi Quatro, Gary Glitter, The Osmonds 
and David Cassidy will prove to have the 
last of these qualities. Is any fourteen- 
year-old really going to be digging out 
‘Can the Can’ in fifteen years time? As 
a grey beard of thirty (and as open-minded 
as the next man, damn you) the great 
pop singles of 1973 do not seem to me 
to be in the same town, let alone street, 
as ‘That'll Be The Day’, ‘Be Bop a Lula’, 
‘Tutti Frutti’, ‘Stay’, ‘Duke Of Earl’. If 
a single should indeed be disposable, then 


thousands of two-track wonders from > 
the late fifties and early sixties fail miser- 
ably. The bulk of today’s qualify. They 
are noisy, competent, and successful. 
And about as interesting after three 
months as a piece of Juicy Fruit. There 
were some that sound as if they Il ; 
survive. ‘Stuck In The Middle With You’; 
‘Gaye’, ‘Marlene’... er oc noobs 

there must be one or two more. : 

But, to the Reactionary Music Club 
of Crouch End (of which I am the only 
member, and therefore very boring when 
I’m down the doozer and the latest seven 
inches of rubbish is being discussed) one 
man stands out from the crowd when it 
came to singles in 1973. In a farmyard 
near Monmouth, something stirred. Dave 
Edmunds, toiling alone through the 
dark hours, gave us ‘Baby I Love You’, 
“May be’ (the single of the year, and it’s 
a B-side), ‘Born To Be With You’ and 
‘Pick Axe Rag’. Apart from a little help 
from Mickey Gee and Dave Charles on 
the last of these, he did it himself. The 
locals lower their voices and speak in 
awe of ‘up to 76 tracks being used on 
one song alone’. Of course, they were 
old songs. Great old songs. As synthetic 
as hell (he apparently spent a whole day 
getting one tiny little one-bar guitar 
figure on ‘Pick Axe Rag’ right) but 
brilliant. Listen to ‘Maybe’ again. You’ve 
got it, of course. Well, you really ought 
to have, you know. Deletion bins. 

The ‘singer/songwriter’ survived in 
1973, but fortunately various oldsters 
struck back with personal albums of their 
own which gave a much-needed dose of 
grit and humour to the genre. For too 
long we have been subjected to the fey 
whimpers of sixth-form poets. They 
weren't in general good enough to get a 
foothold in the real world of poetry, and 
wouldn’t have wanted to anyway because 
only a handful of poets make a living 
from their art. But if you added some 
sort of melody to your burblings, and 
“got it together’ in a recording studio, 
there was a chance that thousands would 
be queueing at the record stores and 
concert halls to listen to the pretentious 
whining of your nineteen-year-old grieving. 
About the elusiveness of love, the horror 
of loneliness, the difficulty of remaining 
honest in a world of shifting values. Blah 
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: blah blah. 


But here come the real men to rescue 


the situation, and restore the dignity of 
- the introverted pop song. J.J. Cale, casual- 


ly but perfectly picking his way through 
two beautiful albums on A&M, ‘Naturally’ 
and ‘Really’. Link Wray, survivor of 
‘Rumble’ and ‘Jack The Ripper’, curling 
your toes with music from the Wray 
Shack Three Track. (OK, so the best 
results were released on Polydor a couple 
of years ago, and called ‘Link Wray’, but 


1973 saw three more albums. The am- 
_ bitious and misguided attempt to put him 
in a luxury studio among the superstars, 


‘Be What You Want To’, which at least 


Out-takes from the shack on Virgin, titled 
‘Beans and Fatback’. And a collection of 
alf his earlier stuff compiled by the late 
Jan Sippen of Union Pacific. . . ‘There's 


_ Good Rockin’ Tonite’). 
Bobby Charles finally got round to 
- making his solo album, on Bearsville, 


Among the mates in perfect sympathy 
with his music were The Band, Dr John 
and John Simon. It’s called ‘Bobby 
Charles’, and only a handful of discern 
ing record-buyers in Britain have so far 
recognised its worth. . 

I’ve been surrounded by Chip Taylor 
lately. While still playing his enjoyable 
‘Gasoline’ album on Buddah, which in- 
cluded his original version of ‘Angel of 
the Morning’, I managed to get hold of 


produced a definitive ‘Lawdy Miss Clawdy’ 


a copy of his first for Warner Brothers, 
‘Last Chance’, which isn’t planned for 
release here. Its warmth, its humour, the 
quality of the picking and the songs... 
they guarantee a masterpiece. Then a copy 
of a 1968 single by Chip turned up in a 
street market (Good God, I’m slipping 
back into the ZigZag style without try- 
ing... the effects of the nicest rock 
magazine in the world are all-pervasive). 
With some friends he called the ‘Hardly 
Worthit Players’, he did two piss-take 
versions of his biggest song ‘Wild Thing’. 
Since one side purports to be by Senator 
Bobby Kennedy, the record wasn’t 
around for long before matters of taste 
demanded its withdrawal. Finally, I had 
a chance to revel in the infamous Troggs 
tape (relevant here as it was the Troggs 
who gave ‘Wild Thing’ to the world). It’s 
the funniest twenty minutes ever recor- 
ded. For his interest in Chip Taylor and 
for his help in general, thanks to David 
Walters of Warner Brothers. 


Pub rock horror shook London in 1973, 


For me the best evenings of the year were 
spent, pint in hand, jigging about to the 
sound of Vox AC 30 music, My old mates 
Boes Make Honey got better and better, 
and finished the year with their first 
album, ‘Music Every Night’ on EMI, Fred 
re-opened the music cellar at [slington’s 
fashionable ‘Hope and Anchor’ hostelry. 
Brinsley Schwarz produced immaculate 


rock’n’roll, and the best of their five albums 


(‘Please Don’t Ever Change and Nine 
Others’, on UA). Kilburn and the High- 
roads got it together to an extent few 
could have visualised last January. It was 
a great year for friendly, no-nonsense, 
low-volume, high-intensity rock musician- 
ship in venues more conducive to a good 
time than cathedral-like concert halls. 

What have I missed? John Fogerty, 
for ‘Blue Ridge Rangers’ on Fantasy. Tony 
Joe White, who came good with ‘Home 
Made Ice Cream’ on WB. Phonogram, for 
a string of goodies including the first two 
‘Genesis’ boxes (eight albums of fifties 
Chess blues), their ‘Chess Golden Decade’ 
series, and ‘Jerry Lee Lewis Live at the 
International Las Vegas’. (Even his Lon- 
don sessions were better than most 
writers admitted.) For their two double 
retrospectives by Chuck Berry (although 
what the hell has happened to ‘Beautiful 
Delilah’?). Thanks to Polydor and John 
Tobler for their three ‘14 Carats’ albums 
... golden oldies from Roulette and 
MGM; and to all the other companies 
who similarly jumped on the oldie band- 
wagon and hence filled in a lot of gaps in 
my collection without me having to pay 
out £20 a time at auctions. It was a good 
year, come to think of it. 


John Collis 


1979 


When Connor asked me to write this 
column, I was very wary, simply because 
I’ve never considered myself to be the 
type of journalist to appear in ZigZag. 
For a start, I’ve been around for years, 
working on what he insists on calling 

the ‘joke papers’ and I also have dia- 
metrically opposed views on such things 
as, for example, the merits of Wishbone 
Ash. I think they are very good. Having 
seen them in such diverse places as Boston 
and Manchester, and having seen a multi» 
tude of other bands at the same venues, 
I honestly feel that there is, when they 
get going, more than the twentieth cen- 


‘tury equivalents of Cromwell’s puritans 


(ie ZZ staffers) would ever credit them 

with possessing. Be that as it may, and 

be it that the swine McKnight bought 

me six pints, I agreed to his suggestion. 
Of course, the next day, hangover in 

hand, it seemed an even sillier idea, but 

I had given my word, and all that Biggles 

guff, so here it is. I tried to think of some 
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kind of theme that would unify my 
reflections, and the only theme I could 
come up with was that 1973 had been 
the year of getting hold of the wrong 
end of the stick (hereinafter referred to 
as GHWES). 

| immediately feel reservations about 
that, singe it’s difficult to decide whether 
the abstract quality that did the GHWES- 
ing was the press or the public, but since 
they echo each others’ daftness with a 
fine reciprocal fidelity, it doesn’t really 
matter, We can start with the press, 

It was only four weeks ago that Time 
Out carried a cover, and two and one 
half pages, devoted to the hideous Gary 
Glitter. Presumably, (and I so presume 
because there can be no other explan- 
ation), they did so in the belief that 
there was something revealing to be said 
about Gary Glitter, Yet they never said 
it, so Pll say it here; Gary Glitter is un- 
mitigated crud, and to pretend other- 
wise, or, as in the case of Time Out, to 


end of the stick 


feign to detect some kind of spurious 
significance in him as a phenomenon, is 
a grotesque betrayal of everything they 
stand for. The writer didn’t even have 
the guts to put his name to it, which is 
probably just as well, since he could be 
a friend of mine. So to Time Out goes 
the Late Night Line-Up award for the 
most meretricious GHWES of the year. 
I quote, ‘Rock is the new Hollywood. A 
star system and a billion dollar industry, 
not free of disreputableness, and the 
record producer taking on the role of 
the auteur, so much loved by the cahiers 
du cinema school of film criticism.’ Bah! 
Unfortunately, those papers, besides 
Time Out, from whom one may have ex- 
pected better, fared worse. Let It Rock 
perpetrated the most consummate fraud 
that I’ve ever seen in my eight years in 
the business with their David Bowie 
cover. He is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary people that I’ve ever met, 
and as a musician | find him equally 


compelling. If you doubt me then listen 
to “Hunky Dory’. One day, away from 
the present joke he’s having with the 
world, his story will be told, and with 
any luck it will be in these pages—but 
rest assured that most of the features on 
him, especially Let It Rock’s, are classic 
GHWES. 

Not content with their efforts towards 
Bowie, Let It Rock then pronounced on 
the Stones. This time it was less deceitful, 
but just as GHWESsy. ‘From Radicals To 
Reactionaries’ they thundered, like some 
clapped-out, ill-dressed Beaverbrook. Apart 
from the fact that they’re not reaction- 
aries now, and never were radicals, what 
on earth is that meant to signify for 
music freaks? What’s wrong with a title 
like, ‘Nothing to do with music, but we 
have to make it look significant’, To Let 
It Rock, the H.J. Eysenck award for in- 
ability to see a stick without grabbing hold 
of the wrong end. 

If the press can GHWES, then, brother, 
so can the public, and nowhere was their 
capacity to do so more evident than in 
the support they gave to that vulgar 
episode which enclosed the year like n 
pair of rancid brackets—the Tommy extra- 
vaganza at the Rainbow, Rock, it seems, 
is no longer a matter of glimpaing in- 
tensity of emotion, or sharing m passion: 
it’s now rooted solidly in the worst kind 
of Showbiz fakery. A few quick phone 
calls, a big press release, don't bother to 


rehearse or try and create something, just 
wheel on the stars, add a few strings, and 
everyone’ll dig it. The music business pro- 
vided the perfect excuse for those few 
who had misgivings—‘it’s our Palladium: 
show’, and everyone nodded sagely. To 
whoever thought of the idea, and to those 
who didn’t denounce it as the twaddle it 
is, the Victor Sylvester award for the 
most pernicious GHWES of the year. 

The aforementioned instances of 
GHWESsing, while admirably solid 
accomplishments, definitely lack the 
crazed edge of dingbattery that everyone 
displayed as they fought like psychotic 
lemmings to GHWES about pub-rock. 
From Rolling Stone to “The Old Gristle 
Test’ there poured out a ceaseless stream 
of windy, worthless blather; a mixture of 
inaccurate facts, and puerile analyses. 
Nobody mentioned Flanagan’s in Putney, 
The Nashville Rooms in Hammersmith 
or The Greyhound in Hammersmith, 
which were all providing free music for 
their drinkers when most of the experts 
on the subject were still doing the 
gardening column in the Hendon Gazette. 
The right end of the stick was firmly 
grasped by a reader who wrote in to one 
of the papers asking for coverage of his 
gigs to cease, because all the attention 
was rvining it for locals like him who 
just wanted to have a pint and hear a bit 
of music, Thank God, most ZigZag 
readers don't live in London, and can 


enjoy small gigs without being told why 
it’s an important, new development. 
Since most journalists drink like fish 
any way, the chances are that they 
couldn’t tell a guitar from a conga drum 
by the time the group got on. 

Sticks get got hold of by the wrong 
end because the majority of writers and 
of the public cling to a belief that music 
has some kind of sociological significarice; 
that pubs aren’t just cheap, relaxed 
places to play a few tunes, but are some- 
how evidence of the third law of the 
dialectic at work in the music business. 
To deny that is not to reject the notion 
that music is serious, or in earnest, 
merely that like most forms of human 
endeavour, it should be approached with 
caution when seeking to learn lessons, 
and humility when trying to understand 
imaginations at work. Maybe, in adopt- 
ing those two sibling postures, such 
people will find no need for the glib, 
facile interpretations which they have 
been all too willing to propound. We can 
only hope so, because if they don’t, 
1974 will see even more GHWESsing by 
the majority, and even less good music. 
It’s the choice, to end on an enigmatic 
note, between Nick Drake being showered 
with plaudits of gratitude, or surplus cut- 
tings from The Melody Maker. 

John Duffy 


The ZigZag team at work getting the full story from a reluctant musician, 
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How many great albums get 
lost? To be released at the wrong 
time by the wrong company and re- 
viewed if at all by the wrong people 
is perhaps not much better than not 
being released at all. Belated re- 
cognition of such work may not be of 
much comfort to the artist, but this 
series intends to have a look at some 
of these neglected masterpieces. 

And what better way to start 
this splurge of prejudiced rantings 
than to examine John Stewart's mon- 
umental 'California Bloodlines', one 
of the finest pieces of missed grist 
you're ever likely to hear. 

For the complete and unabridg- 
ed John Stewart story, you'll have to 
wait for a couple of months until 1 can 
shuffle it into shape, but to put you 
in the approximate picture, here is a 
(very) brief resumé: after leading a 
folk trio called The Cumberland 3, 
he was summoned to replace Dave 
Guard in the Kingston Trio, staying 
with them from Summer 1961 until 
their split 6 years later, during 
which time his influence on both the 
group and the millions of people who 
heard their music was incalculable, 
After almost forming a duo with John 
Denver, writing 'Daydream Believer! 
for the Monkees, campaigning with 
Robert Kennedy, and making an album 
with Buffy Ford, he eventually came 
to record his first solo album 'Calif- 
ornia Bloodlines! - first released in 
May 1969 but still available on order 
from any worthwhile record shop as 
an EMI import on US Capitol ST 203. 

The album was cut in Nashville 
under the guidance of Nik Venet, a 
Capitol staff producer familiar to 
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Stewart for his work with the Beach 
Boys and Fred Neil in particular. 

| happened to bump into Venet 
in United Artists! Hollywood Offices 
and since the mere mention of 'Calif- 
ornia Bloodlines! was enough to set 
his pupils twinkling and his memories 
gurgling, it's primarily through his 
eyes that we'll be looking at the album, 
with supplementary and explanatory 
words from Stewart himself and the 
odd attempt by me to link the whole 
shebang into some kind of cohesive 
whole. 

OK ak ok Ok Ok Ok kk ok Ok k k 

Nik Venet:"I was an 'uncontrol- 
led! Capitol staff man at the time - 
they used to keep sending me money 
even though | wasn't under an exclu- 
sive contract or anything like that. 1 
used to get people to finance all the 
terrible habits | had - terrible, terri- 
ble habits like hamburger addictions 
and fast cars and ladies - but | really 


belleved in John Stewart, His songs 
knocked me on my arse, and | thought 
It was sọ great that he wasn't a pretty 
singer or a pretty person or a pretty 
dresser,,,, in fact he was so fxxxing 
ugly that he was magnificent! Well, I 
kept after the |dea of doing an album 
with him even though | didn't get the 
one that he did with Buffy (Signals 
Through The Glasse', produced by 
Voyle Gilmore), and | remember how 


elated | was, so very fxxxing happy, 
when they offered me 'Bloodlines'", 
"John had never worked in 

Nashville before, and to tell the truth 
he wasn't very enthusiastic when | 
suggested it... but I'd worked with 
those cats down there and | just felt 
that the combination of John's songs 
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and their playing could be a winner 
and it was; though | say it my- 
self, it's his best album to date". 
"Those Nashville studio men 
have a marvellous way of sweating, 
but not through their shirts. You see 
them play, and it looks so effortless, 
but some of those guys have 25 years 
of picking behind them and so if it 
looks effortless, it's only because 
they've learned how to control their 
dance. Their trade and their art is 
right there in their fingers, where it 
belongs, and believe me, they are 
among the finest musicians in the 
world. ...and in the studio they are 
invaluable because their musical ab- 
ilities are matched by an ability to 
pick up on what you're doing and to 
move the way you're moving. They'll 
do their standard perfect job on most 
songs, but if they come across a 
lyric they can relate to, as | thought 
they would to some of John's, they'll 
just pull off the most amazing stuff". 
"Dylan was recording 'Nash- 
Ville Skyline! right across the street 
at Columbia's studios, and 1 was pull- 
ing favours with guys I'd known for 
IO or 12 years, saying things like 
'Porget Dylan, .. if you don't play on 
these dates for me, our friendship is 
over', 1 wanted the best people for 
the album, people who would really 
understand what John had to say", 
"Well, | thought about it and 
came to the conclusion that John 
should record live, standing there 
with the band; the way | saw it, a 
road folk singer shouldn't be allowed 
the mechanical freedom or luxury of 
adding his vocals to a completed 
track - it would destroy so much of 
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Th 
the spontaneity. I mean, his phras- 


ing would become clinical, and his 
diction too polished, his breathing 
would be less natural, and besides, 

| felt that his magnificent horrible 
voice and his style of pleking would 
fire the musicians if they were all 
working together. John agreed, and 
that's how it was done, with him 
standing up there like he was In a 
club, with the session guys playing 
right along behind him.... and It 
worked just the way | thought It would, 
After all, you don't buy John Stewart 
albums for the syrup in his volee, 
you buy them for the honesty in his 
songs and the depth in his singing. ... 
and a performer like that can't fxxx 
by remote control - he's got to do It 
right there with the band! And he 
did it - with the result that 'California 
Bloodlines! is a raw, very natural 
album, ...black and white and raw", 


John Stewart:"Unfortunately, 
the Nashville musicians aren't like 
that anymore; they're overworked 
how and their enthusiasm seems to 
have dropped a great deal. On those 
seestons, their playing was inspired 

they played with their hearts, for 
A number of reasons not the least be- 
IRG that they were so glad to be part- 
felpating In something other than 
siralaght Country and western music 

11+ there was a magic in that studio 

© Magic that can't be duplicated. 
You gee, back then in the first part 
of 1969, the only non-country people 
to record there before | did were 
Bob Dylan and Joan Baez, but nowa- 
days great volumes of rock and pop 
music come out of Nashville... .. l 
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guess Nik must take the credit for 
suggesting we do it there - he knew 
all the people". 

Nik:"There!s a clear path to 
Nashville these days - flights every 
half hour and so on, but when | first 
began to go down there the airport 
barely functioned and you couldn't 
even rent a car. l spent a number of 
years there with Harlan Howard and 
Johnnny Cash and Buck Wilkin, and 
at one time we were using Bradley's 
Barn which Columbia subsequently 
took over and converted. Even then, 
Fred Carter was a prize guitarist, 
and he became one of the backbones 
of the Nashville music scene. ...his 
Playing on 'Bloodlines' was just so 
astounding". 
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Readers who are already fam- 
iliar with the album will be well aware 
of the futility of selecting a "best 
track", but the first track on side 2, 
'Mother Country!, the second half of 
which details horse-enthusiast E. A. 
Stuart's last ride, is a cracker and 
certainly merits closer investigation. 

Nik Venet, an incurable rom- 
antic and obviously never one to miss 
the chance to embellish an already 
colourful story, let his fancies fly: 
"That song was recorded first take! 
After hearing it once, those musicians 
just went out and captured the whole 
thing perfectly. | did a Fellini aspect 
in not telling anyone what to play or 
when to play because with 'Mother 
Country! | felt that any such instruct- 
ion would have cut down on the natural 
feeling. You see, country people 
often have an emotional thing that is 
so childish it's Picasso. ...Picasso 
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spent 80 years trying to get back to 
what children do honestly - to lose all 
those views, ideas and inhibitions 
which are imposed on you as you go 
through life....the musicians down in 
Nashville are primitive Picassos, if 
you like - and 1 mean that in the com- 
plimentary sense", 

"John had told me about this 
song he had and the lyric just sound- 
ed like one that everyone in the studio 
could relate to....this sounds terri- 
bly corny, but it happened. | told 
John to hold off on the song until the 
end, until all the other tracks were 


finished. ... and I'll never forget that 
moment when John went out to run 
through the song....the musicians 


and | were all huddled in the control 
booth, drinking Jack Daniels and 
beer and stuff, and we heard John 
sing 'Mother Country! for the first 
time". 

"Well, everybody was just 
struck motionless, maybe partly be- 
cause they're so heritage orientated, 
but they were just smitten... .there 
were goose pimples, some red faces 
and even tears - and when John had 
finished, they just went straight out 
into the studio and cut it, first take, 
perfectly, with absolutely no re- 
hearsal, no arrangement - nothing 
except one hearing of the song and 
natural country juices flowing through 
those instruments like a river", 

"I held off doing that song, took 
a chance and delayed it till the very 
end. Like 1 said, I'ma great fan of 
Fellini's and he always does things 
like that - leaves a section of a movie 
until he feels that the time is right, 
the energy level is right. Anyway, 
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the gamble worked". 


Over to John for his version 
(and let's attribute any discrepencies 
to Nik's unbridled romanticism): "1 
wrote 'Mother Country! from a story 
my dad told me; before | was born, 
he'd worked for this man called E. A. 
Stuart, who used to own Carnation 
Milk but had a real passion for 
horses. His favourite was called 
Malenkthon, but that name didn't seem 
musical enough somehow and so in re- 
telling the story I changed the name 
to Sweetheart On Parade, which was 
another horse that my father helped 
to train - a 5 gaited saddle horse. | 
thought that was an incredible name, 
so | used that". 

The song concerns the ailing 
E.A. Stuart's desire to have one last 
fling with his favourite horse - an 
ambition he realises, allowing him to 
die a happy man a few weeks later. 

"My dad was there when it 
happened" John continued, "and when 
he told me about it, it just knocked 
me out so much. Apart from changing 
the horse's name, my version tells 
the story exactly as it occured =- and 
it seemed to link up with the other two 
themes which are contained In the 
song, the first part of which | got 
from a newsclipping from the San 
Francisco Chronicle, and the overall 
binding thread which | got from a book 
called 'American Heritage! whieh had 
pictures of these pioneer kids, .,, it 
seemed to me that there were a lot of 
heroes in America who had become 
heroes without telling anyone, and 
that's what the song is all about", 

"I wasn't going to record the 
song but | played it to Nik to see what 
he thought about it and he liked it so 
much that he got me to go into the 
studio and sing it while he got all the 
musicians into the booth to listen. So 
| played it, and on that one hearing 
they were able to get their bearings 
....When they write their charts they 
do it by numbers - like if it's in the 
key of C, they write 1 for the chord 
of C, 4 for F, 5 for G and so on - so 
they can jot it all down very quickly". 

"Anyway, | finished the song 
and they came into the studio for the 
first take - and some of them had 
tears in their eyes! 'Jesus' | thought 
1... 1 must have really moved these 
guys!! .....and they just played for 
all they were worth, played their 
hearts out". 


"Afterwards, | was talking to 
Nik about how the song had moved 
them and how they'd played like 
crazy-men in the studio - and he look- 
ed at me, lowered his voice, and said 
‘actually, John, | told them that you 
had written the song about your dad 
who's just died of cancer'", 

Back to Nik: "John was happy 
with the take - dumbfounded, in fact, 
He couldn't believe that a first take 
could capture everything like that 
and he started looking for 4 weakness 
- finally reckoning that he could do 
the vocal better - but | assured him 
that if he tried to cut it again, the 
magic would disappear....and | was 
right - the first take was the one... . 
the photograph had been taken", 


Too right, mate. Just listen 
to the tension and build on that track 
- my spine almost falls out every time 
| feel that horse ("easily the finest 
horse the good Lord ever made") 
coming into sight ("and he's driving 
her stone blind"), and those cats are 
just playing their balls off - but get 
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this: that track, and the whole album 
in fact, was recorded in direct 
stereo. Two track! From the met- 
iculous clarity you'd have thought 


~old Venet had laboured for weeks, 


mixing down a I6 track monster - but 
trust him..... 

"It was a gamble" he says, 
"because once recorded, you couldn't 
adjust the level of an individual in- 
strument in the mix, but if you get 
all the balances right in the studio, 
and if you're certain of the compet- 
ence of everybody involved, then the 
dangers are minimised - and if it 
works, you can get a beautifully 
clear and natural recording. | had 
2 amazing engineers who had worked 
with Nashville's best for 20 years, 
So nobody had to worry about any 
fxxx-ups on the board. Often, when 
he was listening to a playback, John 
would say something like 'can you 
get that guitar up a bit?! and I'd say 
‘listen to it again. ..the guitar is 
alright'...". 

"The only overdub on the whole 
album is on 'The Pirates of Stone 
County Road', where we dubbed on 
those layers of voices". A fabulous 
track, and surprisingly not based on 
recollection: "I was stoned out of my 
brains" says Stewart, "and it just 
came to me". 


But wait a second; if we look 
at each track in detail, we'll run out 
of our miserably inadequate page 
allocation. Suffice it to say that all 
the cuts are magnificent - as you'll 
agree when you hear the record - so 
let's confine our attention to just one 
other track, 'Never Goin Back!, an 
explanation of the somewhat obscure 
sleevenotes, and then give full rein 
to Nik Venet, allowing him to expound 
freely 


Instead of crediting the players 
on the sleeve in the customary way, 
John reels off their names towards 
the end of 'Never Goin Back!,,,"I'd 
like to thank.,....", Immortalising 
each of them with an appropriate nick- 
name, 

John:'"''Never Goin Back! is 
still regarded as a legendary track 
in Nashville. 1 got the idea from a 
movie called 'Farenheit 451', where 
the credits were read out instead of 
appearing on the screen.... it occur- 
red to me as | watched it that no-one 
had thought of doing that on a record. 
So I was waiting for the opportunity 
to implement this idea when | thought 
of embellishing what would just be a 
fairly stark list of names...so | took 
a piece of paper and jotted down some 
ideas. | took a sort of character 
reading of each of them and tried to 
think of a name that would at the same 
time be appropriate and add a dash 
of colour, 'Diamond! Kelso Herston 
is a record-biz kind of guy who wore 
this big diamond ring that always 
sparkled in the semi -darkness of the 
studio, ‘Gentleman! Lloyd Green is 
always very polite, First Take! 
Hargus Robbing is an Ineredible 
planiet who always gets everything 
perfeet first take = hels blind, and 
had always been known as Pig! up 
until then... and | Just went through 
them all, 1 called Nik 'Zapatal =- he 
loved that, as you can imagine, have 
ing met him, That came from Viva 
Zapata!, which is my favourite movie 
(that and 'Citizen Kane!'), and the 
fact that Nik had this sort of guerrilla 
thing going for him. .. this Mexican/ 
Greek bandido image". 

Nik (for a slight variation):"1 


had been down in Mexico excavating 
some sites there....that!'s my hobby, 
archeology - that and the American 
Indian. ...1 take years off at a time 
to explore those things. Anyway, I'd 
been in Mexico just before the album 
and | guess the Zapata influence had 
filtered into the studio - maybe be- 
cause | kept bringing Tequila to the 
sessions" 

"Anyway, I knew John was 
going to credit all the musicians just 
as they thought the track was coming 
to an end, and so | told them '!continue 
vamping until you see me coming out 
of the booth. ...don't stop playing! 


and | waited to see what would happen". 


John:''The musicians had no 
idea what was going to happen and 
were just sitting there with their head 
Phones on, playing away, assuming it 
was going to be a long fade ending or 
something. ...and when | started to 
reel off their names they couldn't 
believe it. They looked at each other 
and broke out smiling and the energy 
just grew and grew.... you can hear 
it on the track - as soon as they real- 
ised, they just started pouring it on". 


Among the amazing qualities of 
that track is one of my favourite pedal 
steel solos of all time. ...that first 
solo - a burner! 

Nik:"That was Lloyd Green - 
he came up to me when we were talk- 
ing about possible arrangements and 
said 'I've got a thing I've been want- 
ing to get on a record for two years 
now, but nobody's ever given me the 
chance!. 'Don't say another word! | 
told him,'.... you just go in there 
and do it!'. Like you say, he did it!" 


"That album is 44 years old 
now and yet it doesn't sound at all 
dated. That was the peak energy 


time in Nashville. ...those cats were 
all at their zenith, all masters of 
their craft....how | admire the ability 


of those guys, they can do anything 
- if you'd have given them tap dancing 
shoes 20 years ago, they'd be the 
world champion tap dancers today!" 

"I love casting an album; | think 
it's important to make it like a novel 
=- So everybody fits into place as a 
character - no loose ends or unsuit- 
able pages to spoil a chapter. | mean, 
someone had suggested that | put 
strings on certain songs...1 couldn't 
see violins beside .'!ohn Stewart! You 
may as well stick daffodils up his 
arse!" 
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Some clarification of the 
sleeve note, which appears as blank 
verse: 

"3000 miles, 12 towns, 3 
States" refers to the distance from 
Los Angeles to Nashville, and the 
twelve towns (count 'em) and three 
States mentioned in the songs. 

"30 Nashville souls" are the 
people involved on the session. 

"An old campaigner" — that's 
Sweetheart on Parade, 


"One rainbow for Ethel" is a 
reference to the song 'Omaha Rain- 
bow! which was written whilst John 
and Buffy were campaigning for 
Robert Kennedy - he was the Attorney 
General and was running for Senator. 
John:"Weld get to the rally first and 
sing for the people, who'd been wait- 
ing for maybe 3 or 4 hours..... we'd 
try to get them all singing the cam- 
paign song so that there was plenty 
of energy flying around when Kennedy 
arrived to speak", Ethel is Kennedy's 
widow of course. 


"Dylan across the street". 
Nik:"Dylan was literally across the 
street cutting 'Nashville Skyline!'.... 
Johnny Cash was there too, and so 
was Kris Kristofferson, who seemed 
to spend a lot of time flitting from 
studio to studio, bringing champagne 
over from the Cash session. We'd 
drink it and send the empty bottles 
back for more! There was just so 
much electricity in that little one 
block area that week". 

"Champagne cognac and bad 
machine coffee" - that was the bill of 
fare for the sessions. 

"2 hit casualties". John:''That 
was a Nashville phenomenon no longer 
so geographically confined; we met 2 
guys in the bars there - they had 
written two of the best country songs 
ever but had become alcoholics be- 
cause they couldn't handle their 
success,....I guess that sort of thing 
has become much more prevalent 
these days". 

Nik:"Sometimes having a hit 
record can be the end rather than the 
beginning. A lot of people who had 
hit records are silent now because 
they became a parody of what they 
were, of what they did to get there in 
the first place", 

"5 snuff queens", Nik:"they!re 
country groupies; they were an inte- 
gral part of the country music scene 
long before they became voguish in 
rock circles. Snuff queens are just 
magnificent - they wear their hair 
about 3 feet high, all lacquered up, 
and very tight and lurid skirts or 
pants - often made of gold flecked 
pvc....the sort of thing you'd see on 
the floor of Andy Warhol's kitchen". 
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Nik:"John has gone a long way; 
he's had failure and success =- enor- 
mous success..... remember that the 
Kingston Trio was bigger than even 
the Beatles at one time, and he's 
played for easily a million people in 
the course of a year. Then he was a 
successful songwriter and when | was 
working with him, he was starting to 
work himself up as a solo. He travels 
A lot of miles to get where he's going 

itis a hard road, but he's got it all 
there... after 16 years of making 
reeerds anda lifetime listening to 
them, | Contend that John Stewart is 
one of the 3 greatest songwriters in 
thie @euntey - and I'll back that 
statement against anyone". 

"ella Interpretations are so 
honest) he doesn't dress his songs up 
or sell them short....he sings them 
naturally = but he was worried about 
'Gallfornia Sleediines! in as much as 
it wasn't alitter, it wasn't glamour 
and It wasn't silek", 

"i understand his worry, be- 
cause he was trying to get a hit album, 
and he wae almost ready to sell down 
to have 4 Wit on the basis that a hit 
would enable him tò gò on and do what 
he wanted, ut | sald no, just keep 
doing what you want to do, ,.who 
knows, you may not have a hit record 
until after you're dead = but in your 
lifetime you can't sell dewn and really 
be happy". But he was worried that 
the album wasn't commercial enough, 
whereas | thought that was ita whole 
charm", 

"If he wants to have hits and 
make a lot of money, maybe he should 
call Richard Perry; personally | can 
only capture the artist. 1 don't guar- 
antee top tenners, though I have had 
big hits. 1 wanted to capture John 


'CALIFORNIA BLOODLINES! 


California Bloodlines/Razor Back 
Woman/She Believes In Me/Omaha 
Rainbow/The Pirates Of Stone Coun- 
ty Road/Shackles and Chains/Mother 
Country/Some Lonesome Picker/You 
Can't Look Back/Missouri Birds/ 
July, You're A Woman/Never Goin 
Back Capitol ST-203 


Stewart and if nothing else, with 
'California Bloodlines! | gave hima 
basis from which his solo recording 
career could evolve. 1 was rather 
disappointed that we couldn't do any 
more records together, however, be- 
cause as far as | was concerned, that 
was only the first part of a trilogy: 
we put the seed in the ground with 
that album, but never got a chance to 
see the tree grow in the second album 
or to pick the fruit of the third....we 
only got as far as the first tentative 
step", 

"As it was, he chose to do his 
second album, 'Willard', with Peter 
Asher, and he dubbed on his vocals 
when all the musicians had gone off 
home, thereby losing all that great 
primitive quality he has. When he 
went into that studio and sat down 
with headphones on to sing over those 
almost clinically perfect back tracks, 
he lost all the rough edges that, to me, 
characterise one of his best assets 
... . they were seeking too much per- 
fection...." 

"Stand up and sing! Perfection 
isin the soul of the song, not in the 
cleanliness of the recording and mix. 
His songs are about people that aren't 
perfect, so how the fxxx can the re- 
cording be perfect?" 

"I once had a long conversation 
with Picasso, and 1 asked him when 
he considered a painting finished, He 
looked at me in total disbelief and 
said 'l have never finished a painting!! 
Great! And that's the secret of a lot 
of music....1 tell you, that's one of 
the great things about people like 
Bowie - they're going for feel rather 
than perfection". 


"John Stewart is like you, he's 
like me; he's the truck driver, the 
cowboy in !'The Misfits', the American; 
he's the guy who tracked Indians, he's 
the guy the Indians tracked, he's the 
kid driving the Ford in 'July, you're 
a woman!, he's the men in his songs; 
he understands California, and the 
Coast and the mountains, the people 
that hitch-hike, the people that live 
in the country; he's the heritage and 
the history; whenever | drive north 
| think of songs that he's written.... 
and you can't tell me that a guy like 
that can fxxx by remote control. He's 
got to sweat - only then will he do 


justice to those great songs". 


John:"Nik Venet is a great 
schucker, a great con—artist, but at 
the same time, he's a super guy. He 
was so full of vitality and enthusiasm 
during the whole of those 'Bloodlines! 
sessions — he kept the mood way up 
all the time....it was the most fun 
I've ever had recording. He has 
absolutely no idea of what he's doing, 
except that he can really get the 
musicians to play, and for that, he's 
the best. As for myself, | can't get 
Past my own performance on that 
album....1 think the songs were my 
best, the energy was certainly the 
best - but | hate my singing. But I've 
got to say that | remember Nik with 
great fondness; in his own way, he's 
an amazing producer and | haven't a 
bad word to say about him. 1 feel it 
might be something of a risk, but I'd 
dearly love to do another album with 
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Nik:"Let me tell you a story - 
a true story: my most recent project 
has been recording a triple album 
(on United Artists UA-LAI57-J3, on 
import only) of the reminiscences of 
John G Neihardt, one of America's 
greatest poets. He was the last liv- 
ing man ever to have known the great 
Indian chiefs and he spent his life 
writing about them....and, as it 
happened, a couple of days after | was 
able to show him copies of the com- 
pleted album and package, he passed 
away. But during the many hours | 
spent with him, I played him parts of 
'California Bloodlines'. Now, this 
man was really old and almost deaf; 
he'd never seen a movie in his life 
and though he'd heard of Johnny Cash 
and Marlon Brando, he'd never heard 
of Bob Dylan. Well, he could hear 
quite well through headphones, and | 
played him 'Mother Country!..... he 
thought it was beautiful - "that boy 
sounds like he was standing beside me 
in the Missouri River" he said. Now, 
for John Neihardt to have even said 
John Stewart's name is tribute enough, 
but for a track to make that kind of 
impact....phew, I can't begin to tell 
you how that made me feel". 

"I guess John doesn't realise 
how many people love what he's doing 
but are worried about the frame he's 
putting his songs in nowadays. He 
seems to have lost some of his per- 
spective; he labours over the least 
important things and when he does 
that, he's in danger of blurring those 
delicate natural colours....that col- 
our of mud, that shade of crushed 
roses - to see those get smudged into 
one...." 

"You know, after 'Willard' was 
a complete turkey and the third one 
was also a stiff, 1 thought 'well, maybe 
no-one!s heard those two -- maybe 
Il can do the next one! and | pleaded 
with his manager, had meetings and 
wrote letters..... and that xxxxx, do 
you know what he did? He sent me a 
note saying that my application had 
been noted and put on file!" 


"Well, speaking with you like 
this has sort of re-charged my enthu- 
siasm. Since he's just changed 
managers, maybe | could get to do 
that second album after all....1'd 
really love to, you know. But he'd 
have to work — he needs to go out 
further and he'd rather stay in and 
sit here with us, around the fire.... 
he's a fxxxing great person, John 
Stewart", Pete Frame 
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What to do? We’ve just received a phone 
call from one of the advertisers asking if 
they can put back the ad that they had 
booked until February as they wouldn’t 
have pressing time until January because 
of the three day week. What can we fill 
the page up with at this late date? Tobler 
is too busy writing for the Melody 
Maker, Pete’s writing the whole issue 
anyway, and there is nobody in town to 
get a quick interview with, Suddenly | 
remember a bit of tape with Beefheart 
left over from last year. It’s not really 
an interview, just checking up on a few 
hits and pieces concerning his recent 
album, ‘Clear Spot’ and his immediate 
plans. Here it is. 


ZZi So who’s in the new band; There 
Wal fi press release here that said Mark 
And Will were no longer with you. 

CH: What? Who said that. It’s all wrong, 
we have a new guitarist—Alex St Claire 
Snoutfer, 

ZZ: So ils still the same, except that 
Elliot has left, That’s sad. 

CB; I talked to him just before we came 
over, He's getting a group together of 
his own, You know I’m starting a record 
company- God's Golfball records—and 
he may just be on that with his new 
group. He wanted to do something on 
his own and that’s fine with me. I 
wouldn’t want to hold anybody. I 
wouldn’t let go of Zoot Horn Rollo. If 
he left Pd follow him, 

ZZ: Is Mark playing guitar or bass, on 
Stage, because he played guitar on 
‘Clear Spot’? 

CB: Both. [To Bill Surnow, his tour man- 
ager] Could you show Connor that thing 
in the papers? T don’t want to say it. [At 


BEEFHEART 


A 
QUICKIE 
CHAT 


this Bill produces a copy of Disc sport- 
ing a picture of Dr John with a caption 
saying Captain Beefheart—Oh well, 
Captain, Dr, what’s the difference? ] 

It’s like pop art isn’t it? 

ZZ: There seems to have been a lot of 
accusations going round that you’ve 
gone commercial with this latest record. 
CB: I think it’s probably due to Warner 
Brothers over there. Warner Brothers 
here I like, but over there! I must admit, 
they never do any of my press stuff with 
me. 

ZZ: What happened to ‘Spitball Scalped 
A Baby’ by the way? It was a good 
number. 

CB: Pll be doing that on my next album. 
It’s amazing that you remember these 
things, Have you ever met any of the 
writers over there? They wouldn’t know 
that. Why don’t I move over here? I’ve 
got property in North California—that’s 
why~—near the Oregon border, with 
beautiful giant Redwoods. 

ZZ: Bigfoot country. [I should add that 
Bigfoot is a kind of giant whose foot- 
prints have been discovered around the 
area that Beefheart inhabits, and was 
responsible for, in Beefheart’s words, 
‘the only time I’ve seen Mark’s mous- 
tache droop’]. 

CB: Yeah. I haven’t seen him or her 
yet. But I want to meet her very much. 
ZZ: It was, I think, your intention to 
use more of the stage introductions on 
the album. Like Artie’s ‘mascara snake, 
mascara for God’s sake’ gag. What 
happened to that idea? 

CB: We didn’t use it, I can’t remember 
why. 

ZZ: How did you come to use Ted 
Templeman? 


CB: Well, he’d seen me a few times on 
stage and he admired me, and he said 
he’d like to do the album, so we did. 
ZZ: You aren’t credited with horns. 

CB: No but I wrote them. Blue Mitchell 
was on there, the jazz player [see Ben 
Sidran this issue]. 

ZZ: That was a pity, because people 
over here were knocked out by the 
soprano sax stuff you played last 

year. 

CB: Well I just woke up and felt more 
like a harmonica. [ll go back to hom 
but I want to play some harmonica for 

a while. I’ve finally found some har- 
monicas that would work. Since the 
Beatles came out the harmonica’s 
haven’t worked. I know it’s not their 
fault, but they’ve been producing 

these Beatle harmonicas and they’re 

not like the Hohner harmonicas that I 
used to use. They all went commercial, 
but I’ve found some now, so I’ll be play- 
ing alot of harmonica over here. 

ZZ: Who are the people in the photo on 
the cover of ‘Clear Spot”? 

CB: Donn Landee, who we have dubbed 
the Mit, Ted Templeman, who is the one 
with the blonde hair. We called him the 
Mit because he caught everything we 
threw at him, and there’s some other 
unidentified person there. Do you know 
the spotlight kid, our spotlight man, he’s 
still owed £58 by Warner Brothers over 
there. When I heard that I nearly fainted. 
[At this point we discover that the waiter 
serving drinks is from an area in Canada, 
that Don visited recently to see the ani- 
mals and Indian works of art.] It’s funny 
that he should talk about Canada like 
that, because I wasn’t even aware that I 
was in Canada. Maps I don’t understand 
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at all. Did you see what happened to Ali? 
He won that fight, but because of the fact 
that he was a draught dodger and just 
because they made an air war, and he 
avoided the draught from the hot air, they 
gave the fight to Norton. He’s great. The 
other fellow was an ex-Marine, that they 
gave the fight to. 

ZZ: Have you done anything to sort out 
the gear problems that you had last year? 
CB: Sure. We checked it out last night, 
and it sounded really good. 

ZZ: That and the bus were the only 
things that marred it last year. 

CB: Oh, this year we have the England 
football team’s coach. 

ZZ: Vl never forget the sight of the 
world’s best band standing beside the 
Brighton road, looking a bit lost. 

CB: Do you think they’re the best band 
in the world? 

ZZ: Certainly. 

CB: I do too. It sound horrible but I 
screened them for years. I’ve looked for 
years for people who can paint, do you 
know what I mean? That’s definitely 
what I want. It’s the air. 

ZZ: Have you been gigging much in the 
States? 

CB: All over, and it’s been good, really 
good. I met Roland Kirk recently, and 
we went out for dinner. Do you know 
he held a twelve minute note? 

ZZ: Have you ever thought of working 


with those people live? 

CB: I’ve thought of it, but you knew. how 
people have tampered with my image. 
And I thought it might do them harm. 

I made that decision. It’s getting better 
now, the more I travel, people are real- 
ising that I’m not whatever they thought 
I was. 

ZZ: It was that whole Straight/Bizarre 
thing of being linked with Alice Cooper 
and The GTO’s. 

CB: Do you know that when I signed 
the contract I was assured that I would 
be on the Straight label, and they put 
me on the Bizarre label, and they put me 
right in there with them, and it was 
obviously done on purpose. Obviously 
there was no friendship between Zappa 
and I, 

ZZ: How long has Bill been playing the 
mandolin? 

CB: That was the first day. 

ZZ: Can you tell us a little about God's 
Golfball? 

CB: I’m trying to find some distribution 
over here, because | want to put out 
some books as well, ‘Singing Ink’ and 
“The Night My Typewriter Went Daaa’, 
so we're looking around and as soon as 
it’s sorted out we'll put it together. 

ZZ: Have you heard Jimmy’s band, Mu? 
CB: No I haven’t, but I heard it was 
horrible. Zoot Horn saw it. 

ZZ: Have you got anyone else for the 


label? 

CB: Not yet, but I have an awful lot of 
people I want to get: 

ZZ: So how did Alex come to rejoin 

the band? 

CB: I hadn’t really kept in touch with 
him, but I thought of him and rang him 
up, and we talked and I said, ‘Come on 
up and we'll play’. This was right after 
‘Clear Spot’. And he fell right in with 
what we were doing. He never lost his 
spirit. 

ZZ: A lot of your songs these days are, 
for want of a better word, love songs. 
CB: A lot of them are man. I want to say 
something about the way men treat 
women. ‘How’d you get a name like 
crazy little thing, probably the name 
that drove you crazy, all along’. I don’t 
think that men should label women like 
that. It’s not a matter of man does this 
and man does that, woman does it too— 
that’s why we're here, 

ZZ: lve been told that-you wrote ‘Crazy 
Little Thing’ in about an hour. Is that 
right? 

CB: Yeah. It was in a car. I wasn’t driv- 
ing, Bill was—from Tuffs (?) to Yale Uni- 
versity where we were doing a gig. That’s 
all it took. 

ZZ: Words first? 

CB: Both at the same time really. Words 
are music to me and vice versa. 
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